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Swim  with  the  tide 
go  farther— faster 


IT’S  little  use  trying  to  buck  the  tide 
of  popular  demand.  Thecannerwho 
rides  nith  the  trend  of  the  times  goes 
farther,  accomplishes  more,  profits  more 
— than  the  one  who  ignores  or  defies  it. 
The  unmistakable  trend  of  this  fast- 
moving  day  is  toward  small  unit,  quick 
turnover  buying — in  foods  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  movement  in  America  is  toward 
the  city.  Smaller  living  quarters.  Smaller 
families.  City  pantry  shelves  are  small — 
less  room  for  storing  reserves.  Small  can 
units  are  the  purchasing  order  of  the  day 
— in  a  vast  number  of  American  homes. 
In  cities — grocery  stores  on  every  other 
comer.  Buying  is  easier.  Less  need  to 
buy  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

Is  your  smallest  can  still  too  large  to 
reach  this  special  market?  What  about 
the  millions  and  millions  of  two  or  three- 


eople  families?  Are  you  helping  them 
uy  small  enough  units  to  fit  their  needs 
and  habits?  Are  you  helping  them 
spend  their  dollars  and  cents  for  your 
foods — not  somebody’s  else? 

With  smaller  cans  a  whole  new  market  is 
yours — millionsofdty-dwellersattracted 
by  lower-priced  units,  more  accurate 
meeting  of  day-by-day  family  needs. 
Yours,  too,  a  new  group  of  outlets — the 
five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  grocery 
stores  with  their  thriving  large-volume 
business. 

You  will  not  be  the  first  to  pack  in 
smaller  cans.  Many  packers  have  already 
decided  in  their  favor.  The  results  they 
are  getting  have  more  than  justified  their 
hopes.  Sales  of  larger  cans  have  kept 
their  peaks  —  smaller  packages  have 
opened  new  fields  for  profit. 


This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  your  thought — not  next  year,  or  to¬ 
morrow,  but  today.  A  Canco  representative  can  give  you  helpful  advice 
and  figures.  We  invite  you  to  call  upon  us  for  expert  counsel  in  study¬ 
ing  small  unit  cans — or  other  packing  problems  which  you  may  face. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 
NEW  YORK 

New  York  Central  Building 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 

CHICAGO 
104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  111  Sutter  Street 
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Telephone  Typewriter  Service 
Speeds  '^^dern  ^Msiness 


This  new  method  of  inter-office  communication — 
known  as  Telephone  Typewriter  Service — has  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  telephone,  the  flexibility  of  conversation, 
the  accuracy  of  the  typewriter,  the  authority  of  the 
printed  word,  the  permanency  of  print. 

Banks,  newspapers,  brokerage  offices,  factories, 
businesses  of  many  kinds  throughout  the  United 
States  are  using  it  for  instant  and  widespread 
communication, 

A  business  leader  in  his  office,  for  example,  dic¬ 
tates  the  terms  of  a  price  change  or  some  other 
important  announcement.  Seconds  later,  type¬ 
written  copies  are  read  in  his  connected  offices 
in  forty  cities. 


Telephone  Typewriter  Service  is  a  Bell  System  service 
that  typewrites  by  wire,  reproducing  typewritten 
and  carbon  copies  of  prices,  reports,  orders, 
contracts  or  business  information  of  any  kind  in 
the  distant  units  of  any  organization.  Operating 
the  keyboard  sends  the  message  to  all  machines 
connected  with  the  service.  Would  your  concern 
find  added  profits  and  efficiency  in  Telephone  Type¬ 
writer  Service  or  another  of  the  Bell  System’s  special 
services?  Ask  any  local  Bell  Business  Office  for  full 
information  and  you  will  find  that  your  needs 
receive  prompt  attention.  Why  not  call 
or  write  today?  Bell  Special  Services  .  .  . 
Quick  .  .  .  Economical  .  .  .  Universal. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Com  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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**Blood  Tells” 


‘*Bred  for  Perfection— 

f 

Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  5^  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  rip>e. 

In  appearance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  1000  to  1  having  a  1 5  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 

EsjDecially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 

Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 

—By  Individual  Plant  Selection** 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robint  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


T 


Blending  colors  prop- 
crly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you 
fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
^  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

jmj.  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  < 

1 7^  vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

1  |W|ir>  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

S  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

1^^  "  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  ,  . 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— Ao  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 
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QUALITy  MBBL® 


THE>  H0USE> 

excel  Our  Latels 

i  rvTDes  are  tKe  H  i/dvcst  «otaivclard 

o^y^rtisticylllcrit  ^r  0on^ercial\&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclvester,  N.'VT 


HOW  CAN  YOU  GRADE 
-  -  STRING  BEANS 


better  than  over  a  MONITOR  String  Bean 
Grader?  You  cannot  for  it  cannot  be  done. 
No  other  system  is  so  discriminating,  so 
true  to  actual  size  of  the 
beans. 


you  are' sure  of  getting  fancy 

prices  for  all  of  your  fancy  stock.  You  lose  none  of  it  in  the  larger  grades. 

Try  out  the  machine  in  1929. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tilltonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ihc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


COKE 
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Specify 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 

specially  adapted  to  the  require-  f^ggSTBgLSSS— * 

ments  of  the  canningand  packing  ^ 

industry.  Demand  American  I 

Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets.  Gal- 
ranized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Teme  Plates,  Etc. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  PittsbnrA,  fa 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

District  Sales  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors :  United  States  Steel 

Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los  ^  (/A^  ., 

Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu  *• 

Export  Distributors: 

m United  States  Steel  P^ucts  ^  a  '-W*!  tC^Zw^ 

New°Yok*Clty 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


Dominant  Features  of 

Sprague^Sells 

Blanchers 


1.  More  Durable 

2.  No  Splits 

3.  No  Clogs 

4.  Less  Steam 

5.  Low  Power 

6.  Easily  Cleaned 

7.  Great  Capacity 


ARE  YOU  READY? 

Your  blancher  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
machines  in  your  line  for  the  quality  of 
your  whole  pack  depends  largely  on  it. 

If  you  have  the  least  douht  of  your 
present  hlancher  going  through  the  im^ 
portant  season  just  ahead  without 
trouble  and  expense,  let  us  quote  now 
on  one  in  which  you  can  place  absolute 
confidence. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  informa' 
tion  on  all  that  is  new  in  blanchers. 


Sprague-Sells 

Corporation 

Div.  John  Bean  Mfs.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

If  It’s  Used  In  A  Cannery— Sprague-Sells  It. 
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yiegip 


(1929  type) 


are  equipped  with  the  new 
FORCED  FEED  PASTING  DEVICE 

This  |x>sitive  and  controlled  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  lap-end  paste,  without  a  belt,  makes  label¬ 
ing  easier,  faster,  consistently  better  and  furt¬ 
her  reduces  your  costs.  **The  Greatest 
Improvement  in  20  Years**,  say  the 
Canners  who  ha\e  seen  it. 


This  wonderful  new  Paste  Device,  another  demonstration  of  KNAPP  leadership  in  making  advanced  impro¬ 
vements  in  Warehouse  Equipment,  gives  a  positive  application  of  paste  across  the  entire  lap  end  of  the 
label  as  each  can  passes  through  the  machine.  The  paste  belt  is  eliminated.  It  produces  better  and  more 
uniform  labeling  under  the  widest  range  of  varying  conditions.  It  merits  your  consideration  now,  before 


the  packing  season  begins. 

A  KNAPP  CASE  PACKER 

in  line  with  or  independent  of  a  KNAPP  Labeler, 
will  speed  up  production  and  reduce  your  costs. 
Motor  Driven  or  Hand  Operated,  there  is  a  KNAPP 
Caser  to  most  satisfactorily  meet  your  requirements. 


^FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Baltimore 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Salt  Lake  City 
Hamilton.  Ont., 
Canada 


1928  Model  Viner 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
Behiinora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Marhera 
Uft  Trucka 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feedera 
Green  Bean  Snippera 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogdea,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Haaoilton,  Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Preparing  for  the  Pack 

The  best  preparation  that  can  be  made  for  the 
canning  season  is  a  thorougli  cleaning  of  the  entire 
plant  and  equipment  with 


This  pure,  distinctive  cleaner  will  so  thoroughly  clean, 
and  quickly  and  easily,  that  sweet,  wholesome  sanitation 
can  be  be.obtained  with  the  least  cost  and  labor. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED 
KETTLES 

We  can  supply  these  appliances  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  500 
gallon  in  the  standard  stationary  type.  Also,  varied  sizes  in 
the  shallow  preservers  kettle,  as  well  as  the  tilting  type. 
They  are  designed  and  noted  for  their  quick  cooking  ability. 
All  kettles  are  made  of  heavy  plate,  which  insures  long  ser¬ 
vice.  These  kettles  are  supplied  with  stands,  handy  gate 
valves  and  pop  safety  valves. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE  SELLS  ANDERSON  BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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IT’S  BETTER 


PACKED  IN  TIN 


PLAIN  SUP  COVER 


Continental 

FROZEN  FRUIT 
CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  for  packing  Frozen 
Fruits  are  sturdy  and  clean.  Finest  work¬ 
manship,  plus  careful  inspection,  assure  you 
cans  that  will  give  your  products  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Every  can  is  finished  inside  with  Sanitary 
enamel.  Each  can  is  carefully  tested. 

You’ll  find  a  size  to  meet  your  every  re¬ 
quirement  from  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds. 
Larger  sizes  furnished  with  full  friction 
or  friction  slip-covers.  Smaller  sizes  may 
be  obtained  with  the  famous  Continental 
Tripletite  Friction  Cover, 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  samples, 
prices  and  full  information. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
28  PLANTS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Clip  this  to  your  letterhead  for  full  information 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. —  16th  and  Coles  Sts.,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois — 4622  W.  North  Avenue 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  prices,  samples  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  interested  in: 

Sizes  of  Cans: - 

Style  of  Cover: - 

Quantity  each  Size: - 

Plain  or  lithographed: - 


FULL  FRICTION  COVER 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  83.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Draft!  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  hut  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  mounting  responsibility— Wonder  if 

canners  everywhere  realize  the  responsibility 
which  now  holds  them  as  producers  and  purvey¬ 
ors  of  the  public’s  foods  ?  For  years  past  orators  have 
harangued  the  industry  upon  its  importance  and  its 
God-given  honor  of  furnishing  the  people  with  food, 
but  in  a  large  measure  these  utterances  were  accepted 
as  mere  oratorical  effects.  They  sounded  well,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  canners  were  out  to  make  the  dollar, 
and  that  took  all  their  time  and  attention. 

But  now  the  World  has  come  to  recognize  canned 
foods,  and  whereas  the  yellow  journals  used  to  delight 
in  dragging  canned  foods  before  the  eyes  of  their  read¬ 
ers  with  horrifying  headlines,  warning  against  their 
dangers,  now  all  manner  of  publicity  agents  are  busy 
singing  their  hymns  of  praise.  None  but  the  most 
grossly  ignorant  would  dare  to  say  today :  “Oh,  I  never 
eat  canned  foods,”  because  by  such  an  admission,  even 
if  it  were  true,  and  it  never  was,  he  would  stamp  him¬ 
self  as  of  the  past  century’s  vintage.  Scientists  and 
laymen  are  busy  telling  of  the  merits  and  of  the  safety 
and  of  the  convenience  and  of  the  economy  of  canned 
foods,  the  more  advanced  students  pointing  to  the  most 
recent  findings  in  food  research,  showing  that  canned 
foods  retain  the  precious  vitamins  better  than  all  other 
means.  We  have  made  the  public  believe  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  claimed  since  the  beginning,  and  by  so  doing 
we  have  called  down  upon  ourself  a  grave  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  absolute  requirement  of  making  all  canned 
foods  what  the  public  now  thinks  them  to  be.  There  is 
no  room  in  this  for  any  backslider;  no  room  for  any 
man  who  would  seek  to  use  this  high  position  to  make 
extra  profit  by  slighting  the  goods  he  puts  out.  Every 
canner  stands  up  before  the  public  in  full  view,  and  he 
must  measure  up  to'  this  high  calling.  And  that  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  ask,  “We  wonder  if  every  can¬ 
ner  realizes  this  responsibility  ?” 

Used  rightly  this  great  mass  of  publicity,  now  all  fa¬ 
vorable,  can  make  the  canned  foods  industry  one  of  the 
greatest  on  earth ;  but  a  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its 


weakest  link,  and  every  canner  in  the  business  is  a  link 
in  that  chain.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  very  soon  the 
industry  will,  for  its  own  self-protection,  remove  the 
dangerous  links.  The  industry  owes  it  to  itself  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  fair  name ;  to  give  to  the  public  only  the  kind  of 
food  that  the  scientists  and  others  are  now  boasting 
about.  And  if  the  industry  finds,  within  its  own  ranks, 
men  who  would  destroy  that  high  ideal,  it  must  get  rid 
of  them,  and  the  laws  are  there  to  help. 

The  canning  business  today  is  a  serious  business; 
serious  with  the  importance  of  public  health,  and  every 
canner  must  recognize  this. 

Only  today  there  came  to  our  desk  a  neat  little  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled  “Canned  Food  and  Health,”  by  Sir  W. 
Arbuthnot  Lane,  Bart,  C.  B.,  President  of  the  New 
Health  Society  of  England,  and  distributed  by  the 
American  Housewife’s  Bureau  of  New  York  city.  Here 
are  22  pages  of  the  strongest  kind  of  arguments  for  the 
use  of  canned  foods,  to  be  distributed  among  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  England,  showing  that  canned  foods  have 
crossed  the  ocean  in  their  popularity  and  are  today  be¬ 
coming  a  world-wide  product,  and  the  world  is  being 
told  of  the  virtues  of  canned  foods.  The  little  pamphlet 
printed  by  The  Hereford  Times,  Ltd.,  at  Hereford  and 
London,  goes  in  detail  into  every  phase  of  canned  foods, 
including  their  ability  to  retain  the  vitamines,  and  is 
the  strongest  kind  of  an  endorsement  of  their  use  as 
food.  As  a  sample,  here  is  one  of  the  introductory 
pages  of  this  pamphlet: 

What  Canning  Does 

In  the  pages  which  follow  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
President  of  the  New  Health  Society,  tells  what 
canning  has  done  for  the  community.  Here  are 
some  of  its  advantages: 

(i)  It  brings  wholesome  food  within  the  reach 
of  millions  of  people. 

(ii)  It  prevents  waste. 

(iii)  It  lengthens  the  life  of  fruit  crops  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

(iv)  It  obliterates  the  seasons. 

(v)  It  adds  variety  to  diet  and  gives  incentive 
to  appetite. 

“The  conditions  introduced  by  modem  science,” 
says  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  “are  such  that  foodstuffs 
canned  under  them  are  at  least  as  pure  as,  and  in 
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many  cases  purer  than,  natural  foods  treated  with 
less  care  under  ordinary  trade  conditions.” 

Think  what  a  far  call  that  is  from  the  days  when 
every  man  felt  it  to  be  his  right  to  abuse  canned  foods. 
This  represents  a  complete  change  about  on  the  part  of 
publishers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  people  are  following 
along  these  new  lines. 

We  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  now 
we  have  it.  How  are  we  going  to  act  ?  Every  separate 
can  you  put  out  will  speak  the  answer  for  you. 


CHICAGO,  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  20th,  1930 


That  is  the  decision  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
next  National  Convention.  The  Stevens  Hotel, 
headquarters — and  all  else — as  during  the  past 
two  years. 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  VALUABLE  METAL 


IN  the  March  issue  of  The  Index,  published  by  the 
New  York  Trust  Company,  there  is  an  arresting 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  expanding  tin  industry 
and  the  possible  new  markets  which  it  will  have  to 
supply. 

“Production  of  tin,”  this  article  states,  “represents 
one  of  the  few  industries  which  has  not  faced  the 
problem  of  a  market  unequal  to  the  supply.  Over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  the  demand  for  tin  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  production ;  and  despite  a  considera¬ 
bly  greatly  production  this  year,  the  industry  is  now 
concerned  with  conserving  the  resources  at  its  dis¬ 
posal. 

“In  1928  both  world  consumption  and  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  tin  showed  substantial  increases  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Consumption,  which  has  been 
expanding  for  some  time  and  is  apparently  capable  of 
doing  so  for  an  indefinite  period,  advanced  8  per  cent 
to  a  total  of  153,000  tons.  Production,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  15  per  cent  to  159,000  tons.  The  bal¬ 
ance  between  production  and  consumption  in  the  past 
three  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Production  Consumption 


(Long  tons) 

1926  .  129,862  133,578 

1927  .  139,579  137,826 

1928  .  159,135  152,586 


“The  world’s  largest  supply  of  tin  is  found  in  British 
Malaya,  which  exported  a  little  over  99,000  tons  in 
1928,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  world  output. 
Other  important  sources  of  the  metal  are  Bolivia,  with 
a  production  of  40,307  tons  in  1928,  and  Nigeria,  with 
a  production  of  9,010  tons. 

“The  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  expanding 
industry  is  that  of  consumer  alone.  Depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  outside  sources  for  tin,  the  United  States 
imports  almost  one-half  of  the  world  production. 
Actual  deliveries  in  this  country  during  1928  totalled 
78,865  long  tons,  comparing  with  72,515  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year;  19,169  long  tons  were  delivered  in  Great 
Britain,  the  next  largest  consumer;  and  a  total  of 
29,833  tons  for  other  countries. 

“Of  this  very  large  tin  plate  production,  about  60 
per  cent  is  used  by  the  canning  industry.  Tin  cans 
constitute  a  means  of  food  transportation  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  universal.  The  canning  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fully  developed  only  in  the  United  States  and 
unquestionably  faces  a  very  considerable  expansion  in 
other  countries,  which  in  turn  will  enlarge  the  tin  mar¬ 
ket.  Automobiles  also  represent  an  annual  demand  for 
about  20,000  tons  of  tin  a  year  and  one  which,  consid¬ 
ering  the  replacement  market  and  the  undeveloped 
market  in  foreign  countries,  is  certain  to  increase  very 
greatly.  In  this  connection  the  aircraft  industry  also 
is,  potentially,  a  very  large  consumer,  while  railroads, 
shipping,  radio,  building  and  machinery  represent 
other  important  markets.” 

The  rest  of  this  article  discusses  the  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  tin  industry. 

And  why  do  we  claim  tin  to  be  the  world’s  most  valu¬ 
able  metal?  Because  it  conserves  foods,  and  foods  in 
the  last  analysis  are  of  greater  real  value  to  mankind 
than  gold,  silver  or  iron.  The  discovery  of  the  value  of 
tin  in  which  to  preserve  foods  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  world’s  real  progress;  for  progress  only  began 
when  the  food  supply  was  assured  (by  canning)  and 
men  became  better  fed.  Tin  is  a  real  benefactor,  when 
represented  in  the  food  container. 
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THE  1928  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  Nationsd  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  datst  19th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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FACTS/ 

I  On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY, 

SHELLSBURG,  IOWA,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison  ofhusker  I 
I  performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  conditions)  between  9  Motor- 
I  driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make. 


By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during 
the  operations  by  a  paid  ** engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  busker  used. 

RESULT 

Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour, 
per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  S9  per  cent  greater  capacity, 

TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with  the 
same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters. 

After  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consist¬ 
ency — a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  corn  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  silo. 

The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  buskers  of  the  other  make. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together 
pack  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 
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Crop  Reports 


PEAS 

Kenton,  Del.,  May  20,  1929— Prospect  at  this  time  is 
very  good.  Looking  fine.  Acreage  normal. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  21,  1929 — During  the  past 
ten  days  prospects  for  canners’  crops  have  gone  back¬ 
wards.  The  weather  has  ranged  from  cool  to  cold,  with 
an  excess  of  rain.  Our  vines  are  light  in  color  and 
short  and  are  now  in  blossom.  Unless  we  have  good 
warm  growing  weather  we  will  certainlv  have  a  short 
crop. 

Humbird,  Wis.,  May  20,  1929— Acreage  10  per  cent 
below  1928.  Season  very  late.  While  everything  will 
depend  on  weather  from  now  on  until  harvest,  present 
indications  are  not  good. 

CORN 

Kenton,  Del.,  May  20,  1929— Too  early  yet  to  spe^ 
about  condition.  None  planted.  Small  increase  in 
acreage. 

Arlington,  Ind.,  May  20,  1929 — ^The  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  crop  in  this 
vicinity.  Only  a  small  portion  has  been  planted,  due 
to  the  excessive  rains  and  extremely  cool  weather.  Our 
acreage  will  be  approximately  25  per  cent  short  of  last 
season. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  May  20,  1929 — ^Too  early  to  say. 
Have  been  planted  two  weeks  already.  None  above  the 
ground  as  yet.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 

Gorham,  Me.,  May  22,  1929 — No  planting  for  factory 
yet.  Very  wet  at  present.  Factory  plantings  usually 
from  May  20th  to  June  15th. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  21,  1929 — Acreage  not  yet  plant¬ 
ed.  Acreage  estimated  to  be  not  greater  than  5  per 
cent  in  excess  of  1928.  However,  even  slightly  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  conditions  could  easily  reduce  the  anti¬ 
cipated  pack  by  more  than  5  per  cent.  Thus  the  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  is  insignificant,  the  uncertainty  of 
growing  conditions  being  far  more  significant,  and  un¬ 
predictable  at  this  time. 

Ortonville,  Minn.,  May  16,  1929 — We  started  planting 
May  9th;  weather  very  cold  here;  heavy  frost  last 
night.  Too  early  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  crop. 
Acreage  will  ba  increased  at  both  of  our  plants. 

Blanchester,  Ohio,  May  20,  1929 — Three  weeks  late. 
None  planted.  Still  cold  and  rainy.  Corn  will  go  out 
very  late  and  that  has  always  caused  low  tonnage. 
Acreage  normal. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  21,  1929 — Some  of  our 
growers  began  planting  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  Only 
warm  weather  quickly  will  make  this  seed  grow,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  will  rot,  and  we  feel  so  sure  that  some  seed 
already  planted  for  us  will  not  grow  that  we  are  today 
ordering  more  seed. 

TOMATOES 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  May  13,  1929 — Expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  4,000  tons.  Had  3,100  last  year. 

Kenton,  Del.,  May  20,  1929 — ^Too  early  to  speak  of 
condition.  None  planted.  Small  increase  in  acreage. 


Going  to  get  a  late  start,  which  is  not  any  help  to  a 
good  crop. 

Carlyle,  Ill.,  May  15,  1929 — We  have  from  two  to 
three  rains  every  ten  days  since  last  November,  result¬ 
ing  in  great  delay  to  crop.  Our  fields  should  be  planted, 
but  they  are  very  wet,  and  today  looks  as  if  we  will 
have  another  rainy  spell  within  24  hours.  Begins  to 
look  very  serious  for  the  crop.  None  planted  to  date. 

Collinsville,  Ill.,  May  20,  1929 — ^Very  backward  up 
to  the  present  time,  due  to  a  prolonged  spell  of  cold 
weather  and  heavy  rains.  Growers  are  late  in  setting 
out  plants  and  a  large  proportion  of  plants  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  been  lost.  Southern  plants  are  just  being  re¬ 
ceived  to  replace  the  loss,  and  growers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  set  the  mout.  Late  setting  of  plants  will  prob¬ 
ably  cause  a  late  season  in  this  section. 

Arlington,  Md.,  May  20,  1929 — Acreage  is  very  hard 
to  secure,  and  as  yet  only  a  few  plants  have  been  put  in 
the  ground.  The  acreage  will  be  possibly  10  per  cent 
below  last  year. 

White  Plains,  Ky.,  May  20,  1929 — Setting  very  late 
on  account  of  continued  rain  and  cool  weather.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  very  discouraging.  Acreage  will  be  cut  con¬ 
siderably.  Do  not  know  at  present  what  per  cent.  Al¬ 
most  cold  enough  for  frost. 

Crapo,  Md.,  May  20,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  None 
yet  planted.  Native  plants  scarce  and  about  10  days 
late. 

Phalanx,  N.  J.,  May  21,  1929 — Plants  being  set  about 
usual  time.  Having  some  difficulty  on  account  of  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather.  Too  early  to  give  any  forecast  of 
crop.  Acreage  about  normal  in  this  section. 

Port  Norris,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1929 — Season  very  late. 
Plant  beds  are  looking  very  poor.  Weather  very  cold ; 
rain  every  day.  Acreage  will  be  about  60  per  cent  if 
weather  don’t  get  better  soon.  Prospective  yield  will 
be  very  low  unless  we  have  better  weather. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  21,  1929 — Home-grown 
plants  are  practically  a  total  failure  here,  due  to  late 
frosts  and  freezes.  We  are  bringing  Southern-grown 
plants  in.  Some  of  the  first  of  these  plants  set  out 
were  killed  by  frost.  The  remainder  are  just  standing 
still  and  can  do  nothing  until  we  have  warm  weather. 

Atgood,  Tenn.,  May  15,  1929 — So  much  rain  that 
there  have  been  no  plants  set  in  field  as  yet.  We  have 
some  fine  plant  beds.  The  condition  is  something  like 
normal.  Acreage  is  about  20  per  cent  larger  and  we 
expect  a  good  yield.  Prospects  are  better  than  last 
year  for  a  larger  pack. 

Midway,  Tenn.,  May  15,  1929 — Last  spring  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  setting  time  we  had  so  much  rain  that  our 
growers  could  hardly  get  out  their  acreage  and  get  it 
attended  to.  And  when  the  time  came  for  the  vines  to 
bear  it  turned  dry  and  hot,  and  we  didn’t  have  very 
much  of  a  crop.  And  this  spring  has  set  in  just  like 
last  spring,  and  we  fear  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  season.  Our  acreage  is  a  little  better  than  last 
year  as  contracted,  but  no  plants  have  been  set  as  yet. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

U  Com 


Complete  Canning  Equipment 

When  you  are  interested  in  corn  machinery 
write  the  Berlin  Chapman  Company  as  we 
ha  vea  complete  line  of  corn  canning  machinery 
and  can  furnish  you  with  either  a  single  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  complete  corn  canning  plant. 

We  have  a  machine  or  conveyor  for  every 
operation  in  most  any  canning  plant.  Write  us- 


BATCH  CORN  MIXER  (OaciUating  Type) 
Berlin  Chapman  Batch  Corn  mixer  has  an 
oscillating  steam  spray  moving  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  and  this  allows  you  to  mix  and  heat 
your  com  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  mixing 
tank.  Capacity,  2  130  gallon  Tanks. 


-  '  acity  than  any  silker 

PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXING  HEATER  that  we  knOW  of. 

Berlin  Chapman  Proportioning  Corn  Mix¬ 
ing  Heater  proportions  your  com,  sugar,  salt- 
to  taste,  then  adds  the  necessary  water  to  bring 
up  consistency  after  which  corn  is  heated  to 
exact  heat  in  the  heater.  All  these  operations 
are  continuous  and  constant  but  can  be  varied 
at  the  will  of  the  operator. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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The  ground  hardly  gets  dry  enough  to  work  when  it 
rains  again,  so  we  fear  we  will  have  another  bad  sea¬ 
son. 

Brigham  City,  Utah,  May  14,  1929 — Acreage  about 
normal.  Season  at  least  two  weeks  late.  Will  begin 
setting  out  plants  this  week. 

BEANS 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  May  13,  1929 — Green  and 
Wax  Snap  Beans:  Not  planted  as  yet.  Hope  to  have 
about  10  per  cent  more  tonnage  than  1928,  which  was 
750. 

Kenton,  Del.,  May  13,  1929 — None  planted  as  yet. 
Acreage  normal. 

Collinsville,  Ill.,  May  20,  1929 — Green:  Impossible  to 
make  any  predictions  as  to  this  crop  in  this  section  at 
the  present  time.  Planting  has  been  late,  due  to  cold 
weather  and  heavy  rains,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
does  not  look  like  more  than  a  50  per  cent  crop. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  21,  1929 — Stringless:  Acreage 
not  yet  planted.  Acreage  estimated  to  be  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  1928  acreage.  As  the 
Maine  pack  is  quite  limited,  this  does  not  mean  a  very 
much  larger  pack.  Furthermore,  yield  per  acre  of 
stringless  beans  varies  far  more  than  that  of  corn.  We 
would,  therefore,  consider  the  increase  in  acreage  as 
almost  insignificant,  and  subordinate  to  the  effect  of 
weather. 

Laurel,  Miss.,  May  20,  1929 — Stringless:  Acreage 
same  as  last  year.  Present  condition  of  crop  good.  We 
should  pack  about  25  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  May  21,  1929 — Some  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  began  to  plant  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  We  would 
say  the  prospects  for  canners’  crops  in  this  section  is 
at  least  10  per  cent  poorer  today  than  it  was  ten  days 
ago. 

Kelso,  Wash.,  May  15,  1929 — String  beans:  At  the 
present  time  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  exactly  what 
the  crop  will  be  in  this  territory.  The  weather  is  won¬ 
derful  now  for  planting,  and  as  we  do  our  planting  from 
May  10th  to  the  20th  to  avoid  any  frost,  we  believe  we 
are  on  the  safe  side  for  the  coming  season,  and  unless 
a  long  dry  spell  happens  to  hit  this  territory  we  do  not 
look  for  any  serious  damage  for  our  growers  on  the 
dike  land.  Our  company  is  looking  forward  to  approxi¬ 
mately  a  30  or  40  thousand  case  pack,  these  goods 
being  all  sold  at  the  present  time. 

BEETS 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  May  13,  1929 — Coming  in 
good  condition.  Hope  to  produce  300  tons. 

SPINACH 

Collinsville,  Ill.,  May  20,  1929 — The  crop  is  very  poor 
in  this  section,  due  to  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather. 
We  have  just  finished  our  pack,  which  will  be  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  what  we  anticipated.  The  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  good. 

FRUIT 

Loveland,  Colo.,  May  20,  1929 — Cherries:  Estimate 
crop  at  75  to  80  per  cent  normal. 

Gooseberries:  Normal  crop. 

Apples:  50  per  cent  normal. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga..  May  17,  1929 — Peaches:  The  crop  is 
below  normal;  about  30  per  cent.  We  will  get  about 
10,000  to  12,000  cars  out  of  Georgia.  It  is  too  soon  to 
predict.  We  will  have  to  pay  much  more  for  raw  fruit 
than  we  have  had  to  pay  during  the  past  two  years. 

Algood,  Tenn.,  May  15,  1929 — Blackberries:  The 
blooming  period  is  on  now  and  prospects  for  a  large 
crop  is  in  evidence.  We  do  not  cultivate  them ;  the  only 
ones  grown  are  wild. 


Brigham  City,  Utah,  May  14,  1929 — On  account  of 
long,  hard  winter  fruit  crop  appears  to  be  rather  spot¬ 
ted. 

Apricots:  Because  of  heavy  crop  last  year  and  win¬ 
ter  conditions,  about  25  per  cent  of  normal. 

Cherries :  About  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

Peaches:  About  75  per  cent  normal. 

Humbird,  Wis.,  May  20,  1929 — Berries:  Heavy  frosts 
have  damaged  both  blueberries  and  strawberries,  and 
it  looks  now  as  though  these  crops  would  be  a  failure. 

PRESSING  ABSORBED  BY  WIDLAR 

HE  Widlar  Food  Products  Company  announces 
the  purchase  of  The  W.  C.  Pressing  Company,  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  packers  of  high-grade  corn  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  W.  C.  Pressing  Company  was  established  in 
1912,  succeeding  to  the  business  of  the  Pressing  &  Orr 
Company. 

The  Widlar  Company  will  operate  The  W.  C.  Press¬ 
ing  Co.  as  a  divisional  unit  of  the  Widlar  Co. 

This  purchase  is  in  line  with  the  program  of  The 
Widlar  Co.  to  expand  its  operations. 

The  present  operating  executives  of  The  W.  C.  Press¬ 
ing  Co.  are  Messrs.  H.  G.,  W.  C.  and  W.  H.  Pressing, 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  business  for  many 
years  and  will  continue  with  the  company.  H.  G. 
Pressing  has  been  elected  a  director  of  The  Widlar 
Food  Products  Co. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brand,  president  of  The  Widlar  Co.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  The  W.  C.  Pressing  Co.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Madison,  a  vice-president  of  The  Widlar  Co.,  will 
have  general  charge  of  operations  and  sales. 

Operations  of  The  W.  C.  Pressing  Co.  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  expanded  through  substantial  additions  now 
being  made  to  the  Norwalk  plant. 

It  is  the  intention  of  The  Widlar  Company  to  use  the 
Pressing  Norwalk  plant  for  the  packing  of  high-grade 
corn  and  other  food  products,  and  as  a  manufacturing 
adjunct  to  its  Cleveland  plants. 

A  substantial  addition  to  The  Widlar  Co.  Berea  Road 
pickle  plant  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  when 
complete  will  cover  over  five  acres  of  floor  space,  and 
will  make  that  plant  one  of  the  most  modem  and  effi¬ 
cient  pickle  and  condiment  plants  in  the  country. 

Including  space  occupied  by  processing  equipment, 
the  entire  Berea  Road  operations  will  use  over  ten  acres 
of  manufacturing  area.  With  the  increased  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  now  under  way,  the  company  will 
within  the  next  few  months  be  able  to  materially  ex¬ 
pand  present  sales  volume. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Pressing  plant  The  Wid¬ 
lar  Company  now  operates  four  distinct  manufacturag 
units:  a  coffee  roasting  plant  on  Bolivar  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land;  a  pickle  and  condiment  plant  on  Berea  Road, 
Cleveland;  a  pickle  plant  at  Wiggins,  Miss.,  and  The 
W.  C.  Pressing  Company  plant  at  Norwalk.  To  supply 
their  Mississippi,  Cleveland  and  Norwalk  plants  with 
pickles,  forty  pickle  receiving  stations  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Mississippi. 

Sales  of  the  Widlar  Company  for  the  month  of  April, 
excluding  sales  of  The  W.  C.  Pressing  Company,  were 
the  largest  April  sales  in  the  history  of  The  Widlar  Co. 

Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1929,  show 
over  12  per  cent  increase  compared  to  the  12  months 
ending  April  30,  1928. 

Sales  for  May  are  running  very  substantially  ahead 
of  the  same  month  last  year. 
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Sauerkraut 

Bv  A.  W.  BITTING 

FOREWORD — This  is  the  fifth  monograph  which  we  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Bitting.  We 
have  wanted  them,  for  they  are  different  from  the  usual  type  in  that  all  the  information  available 
concerning  a  product  has  been  brought  together  and  put  in  the  most  useful  form  for  those  erigaged 
in  the  canning  industry.  Instead  of  some  glittering  generalities  which  artfully  tell  nothing, 
the  reasons  for  each  step  are  fully  set  forth. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


The  first  packing  was  done  in  hole  and  cap  cans,  the 
fill  was  made  to  be  50  per  cent  sauerkraut  and  50  per 
cent  brine,  and  this  was  the  accepted 

STANDARDS  3 

almost  exclusively,  only  a  few  No.  21/2  cans  being  used 
before  the  war.  In  1918,  the  Food  Administration 
ruled  that  only  the  No.  3  can  might  be  used  for  the 
smaller  size,  and  also  that  it  should  contain  not  less 
than  28  ounces  of  solids.  Shortly  after  the  war  a 
change  was  made  in  favor  of  the  No.  21/2  can. 

The  first  attempt  at  standardization  of  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  was  taken  by  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1909.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  was  as 
follows:  “It  being  a  well-established  fact  that  some 
canners  of  sauerkraut  are  packing  slack-filled  cans  of 
kraut  (some  as  low  as  14  ounces  of  kraut  to  a  standard 
No.  3  can)  and  offering  it  to  the  trade  at  low  prices, 
and  which  is  being  offered  to  the  consumer  at  the  same 
price  as  solid-packed  cans,  namely.  10  cents  per  can, 
realizing  that  this  practice  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  this  article,  besides  lowering  its 
value;  and  further  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  establish  a  standard  for  canned  kraut,  the  same  as 
for  other  vegetables,  and  that  this  standard  be  a  high 
one.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  adopt  a  standard  for 
sauerkraut  packed  in  No.  3  cans.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  standard  No.  3  can  of  sauerkraut 
shall  contain  not  less  than  24  ounces  of  reasonably  dry, 
well-cured  kraut,  net  weight  to  be  determined  by  emp¬ 
tying  the  contents  of  a  No.  3  can  of  sauerkraut  on  a 
screen  of  V^i-inch  mesh,  and  allowing  to  drain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  two  minutes.” 

In  1919  a  revision  was  made  and  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  adopted : 

‘'Resolved,  That  the  standard  No.  3  can  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  shall  contain  not  less  than  28  ounces  of  reason¬ 
ably  dry,  well-cured  kraut  of  good  light  color,  weight 
to  be  determined  by  emptying  the  contents  of  a  No.  3 
can  of  sauerkraut  on  a  screen  of  l^-inch  mesh  and  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  drain  undisturbed  for  two  minutes.” 

The  following  year,  January  9,  1920,  a  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement,  No.  319,  was  made  effect¬ 
ive,  and  is  as  follows:  “Weight  of  sauerkraut  in  cans 
of  various  sizes. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  properly  filled  cans 
should  yield  at  least  the  following  drained  weight  of 
sauerkraut,  the  weight  being  determined  in  each  in¬ 
stance  by  draining  for  2  minutes  on  an  Vs-inch  mesh 
screen : 

No.  2,  3T^}f  by  inch  sanitary,  and  3%  by  inch 
hole  and  cap  (16  ounces)  1  pound. 

No.  2V2>  by  4|^  inch  sanitary,  and  4  by  4%  inch 
hole  and  cap  (23  ounces)  1  pound,  7  ounces, 


No.  3,  414  by  4%  inch  sanitary,  and  4/^  by  4%  inch 
hole  and  cap  (27  ounces)  1  pound  11  ounces. 

No.  10,  by  7  inch  sanitary,  and  614  by  6%,  inch 
hole  and  cap  (80  ounces)  5  pounds. 

A  can  of  a  size  not  mentioned  here  should  yield  a 
drained  weight  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
drained  weight  indicated  for  the  can  nearest  in  size  as 
that  existing  between  the  capacities  of  the  cans  in 
question. 

All  cans  should  be  packed  with  the  maximum  amount 
of  sauerkraut  which  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  quality,  and  the  cut-out  weight  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  list  should  be  exceeded  whenever  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  impairment  of  quality. 

In  making  declarations  under  the  net  weight  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  can,  liquid  included, 
should  be  declared.” 

Further  progress  was  made  so  that  on  August  18, 
1925,  the  definition  for  sauerkraut  was  promulgated, 
and  is  that  quoted  in  an  earlier  section. 

A  score  card  was  also  issued  for  the  guidance  of  in¬ 
spectors  passing  upon  purchases  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  These  are  not  binding  in  ordinary  commerce,  but 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  evaluating  the  different 
points. 

“Bidders  are  required  to  furnish  six  No.  10  tins  as 
samples.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  sam¬ 
ples  and  deliveries  to  pass  this  specification  must  score 
not  less  than  90  points  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
scale : 

Freedom  from  core,  foreign  material,  etc.  Sample  No. 


Practically  free  .  8-10 

Reasonably  free  .  3-  7 

Noticably  present  .  0-  2 

(■olor. 

Uniform  light  straw . 13-15 

Yellowish  .  9-12 

Light  brown  .  5-  8 

Off  color  (Dark  brown).  Pink,  Black,  etc .  0-  4 

Cut. 

Long  thin  shreds  of  practically  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  . . . ; . 13-15 

Long  thin  shreds  of  reasonably  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  .  9-12 

Short  or  thick  shreds,  irregular .  0-  8 

Texture. 

Crispy,  firm,  yet  easily  masticated . 18-20 

Reasonably  firm  and  crisp . 15-17 

Fairly  firm  and  crisp . 10-14 

Hard,  tough,  soft,  mushy .  0-  9 

Flavor. 

Highly  pleasing  and  characteristic . 35-40 

Somewhat  lacking  but  good . 27-34 
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Definitely  lacking  characteristic  flavor . 20-26 

Off,  undesirable,  insipid,  too  salty,  too  acid, 

foreign  flavor .  0-19 

Not  long  since,  a  sample  of  French  canned  chou- 
croute  was  received  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  which  was  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
product  was  bright,  finely  cut,  tender,  and  the  flavor 
differed  from  the  ordinary.  Before  canning,  the  solids 
had  been  well  drained  and  after  placing  in  the  can  the 
interstices  had  been  filled  with  white  wine.  The  direc¬ 
tions  upon  the  label  were  to  the  effect  to  heat  the  can 
in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  for  50  minutes,  then  open  and 
serve  with  proper  accompaniments,  as  sausage,  at 
once.  By  heating  in  the  can  no  odors  escape  about  the 
house,  and  thus  one  of  the  objections  to  serving  in  the 
home  is  overcome. 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  kraut  shares  with 
cabbage  in  being  an  exceptional  source  of  vitamins  and 
SAUERKRAUT  that  thoso  as  well  as  extractives  are 
JUICE  also  present  in  the  juice,  the  latter  is 

being  saved  and  used  either  upon  physicians’  prescrip¬ 
tions  or  by  persons  who  know  of  its  value  through  gen¬ 
eral  reading.  The  demand  seems  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  supply. 

Juice  for  preserving  should  preferably  be  from  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  kraut,  that  which  has  stood  forty-five 
days  or  more,  as  the  juice  taken  immediaely  after  fer¬ 
mentation  is  prone  to  change  in  color  and  flavor.  That 
which  is  above  the  kraut  is  unsuitable  for  use  under 
any  condition  and  is  flushed  or  siphoned  off  as  waste. 
That  which  is  below  the  sauerkraut  is  drawn  off 
through  openings  near  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  par¬ 
ticles  and  bits  of  cabbage  are  filtered  out,  though  the 
juice  is  not  subjected  to  pressure  in  filtering  to  make 
it  clear.  It  is  handled  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to 
have  the  minimum  exposure  to  the  air.  A  long  exhaust, 
from  12  to  15  minutes,  at  150  degrees,  is  given  in  order 
to  remove  all  gas  which  may  be  present,  and  a  short 
cook,  8  minutes,  at  185  degrees,  in  an  agitating  cooker, 
is  sufficient  to  sterilize.  The  same  precautions  are 
necessary  if  the  packing  be  done  in  glass,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  bottle  needs  to  be  filled  as  nearly  full  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Half-pints  and  pints  are  pasteurized  at  185  de¬ 
grees  for  25  minutes.  This  method  is  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  answers  fairly  well. 

The  amount  of  juice  which  can  be  saved  in  this  way 
will  vary  from  8  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

According  to  Mr.  Roy  Irons,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Kraut  Packers  Association,  the  first  commercial 
packing  of  juice  was  made  by  the  Fremont  Kraut  Com¬ 
pany,  Fremont,  Ohio,  March  15,  1922. 

The  making  of  sauerkraut  has  received  relatively 
little  scientific  study  and  usually  reference  is  made 
SCIENTIFIC  only  to  such  investigations  as  have 

INVESTIGATIONS  been  made  within  the  past  thirty-five 
years,  but  the  following  account,  written  by  the  French 
chemist  and  food  expert,  J.  B.  Fournier,  early  in  the 
last  century,  deserves  to  be  considered.  This  occurs  in 
his  '*Essai  sur  la  preparation,  la  conservation,  la  fab¬ 
rication  des  substances  alimentaires,”  1818: 

“The  cabbage  from  Strasbourg  or  from  Germany  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  sauer-kraut,  in  German,  or 
saur-krout  in  English ;  which  can  be  called  chou-aigre, 
that  is  inappropriately  choucroute  in  French.  This  is 
the  best  way  of  making  sauer-kraut;  it  has  been 
served  by  Captain  Cook  on  a  succession  of  his  voyages. 

The  heads  of  cabbage  are  taken  and  cut  and  then 
placed  in  a  kind  of  frame,  that  is  advanced  gradually 


on  a  machine  like  that  used  for  cutting  cucumbers  into 
slices.  The  iron  blades  that  cut  the  cabbage  into  slices 
are  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length.  While  the  frame 
is  drawn  forward  and  backward  on  this  machine,  the 
cabbage  must  be  pressed  gently  and  new  ones  put  in 
from  time  to  time.  The  cabbages  are  cut  into  fine  slices 
and  fall  through  openings  in  the  machine.  Some  per¬ 
sons  put  salt  and  caraway  seed  among  the  slices,  and 
others  salt  and  juniper  berries.  It  is  packed  into  a  tun 
or  cask,  the  top  being  off,  until  juice  is  formed.  The 
instrument  used  for  this  is  a  large  stick  about  5  or  6 
inches  in  diameter  or  a  large  and  strong  butter  beetle. 
The  caraway  seed  are  preferable  to  the  juniper ;  in  fact 
they  are  very  nutritive;  and  all  the  Tartary  Nations, 
after  grinding  them,  cook  them  with  milk  or  fruits; 
besides  they  give,  through  fermentation,  a  greater 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  They  have  the  property  of 
restoring  milk  to  nurses  who  have  it  no  more  and  these 
latter  qualities  will  alone  suffice  for  giving  preference 
over  the  juniper. 

If  the  cask  in  which  the  saur-krout  is  prepared, 
contained  wine,  brandy,  or  vinegar,  the  fermentation 
succeeds  better,  and  imparts  to  the  saur-krout  a  more 
vinous  taste.  Sometimes  the  interior  of  the  tun  is 
rubbed  with  yeast  from  saur-krout,  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  fermentation ;  but  this  precaution  can  be  omitted  if 
there  be  enough  time  for  the  cabbage  to  pass  through 
a  gradual  fermentation.  Afterwards  the  tun  is  placed 
in  a  moderate  temperature,  and  if  possible  at  more 
than  30  to  60  degrees  Reaumur  (Room  with  air  tem¬ 
perature  at  100  to  167°  F.).  This  temperature  hastens 
considerably  the  vinous  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the 
saur-krout  begins  to  be  acidified,  which  occurs  in  10, 
12,  or  14  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  which 
the  tun  is  held,  it  can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  for 
storage. 

At  the  beginning,  a  certain  quantity  of  juice  is  found 
on  top  of  the  cabbage  in  fermentation,  and  with  a  stick 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  tun  so  that  the 
liquor  will  circulate  better.  If  the  cabbage  be  intended 
for  a  long  sea  voyage,  it  is  removed  from  its  juice;  and 
when  in  this  condition  of  dryness,  it  is  filled  into  other 
small  casks,  where  it  is  compressed;  but  if  it  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  place,  a  well-fitting  cover  is  put  on  top, 
on  which  a  heavy  weight  is  placed  to  compress  the 
fermented  cabbage.  This  preparation,  much  sought 
after  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  north  of  France;  much  use  is 
made  of  it  in  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.” 

The  more  recent  studies  upon  sauerkraut,  those 
usually  referred  to  as  the  scientific  studies,  begin  with 
RECENT  the  work  of  Conrad^  in  Germany  in 

INVESTIGATIONS  1897.  He  made  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  fermentation  and 
concluded  that  it  was  due  to  bacteria,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  form  which  he  believed  to  be  the  respon¬ 
sible  agent.  The  bacteriological  methods  in  use  at  that 
time  were  so  imperfect  that  no  one  can  be  certain  from 
his  description  just  what  form  he  isolated. 

In  1903  and  1905,  Wehmer,-  also  of  Germany,  made 
a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  manufacture  of 
sauerkraut  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fer- 


‘  Conrad,  E.,  1897.  Bacteriologische  und  chemische  studien 
ucber  sauerkrautgahrung.  Arch.  Hyg.  29:  56-95. 

*  Wehmer,  C.,  1903.  Die  Sauerkrautgarung.  Centbl.  Bakt. 
(11)  10:  625;  629. 

Wehmer,  C.,  1905.  Untersuchungen  uber  sauerkrautgarung. 
Centbl.  Bakt.  (11)  14:  682-713.  781-800. 
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mentation  was  due  to  two  types  of  organisms,  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage  being  induced  by  a  yeast  followed  by  an  acid 
producing  organism  of  the  bacterial  type.  The  yeast 
prepared  the  material  for  the  bacteria.  He  gave  such 
incomplete  descriptions  of  the  organisms  which  he  iso¬ 
lated  that  later  workers  have  been  unable  to  identify 
them.  During  this  same  time,  1904,  Butjagin=*  de¬ 
scribed  the  successive  changes  in  the  flora  in  kraut 
from  the  time  the  cut  cabbage  goes  into  a  vat  until  fer¬ 
mentation  ceases.  He  identified  two  forms  to  which  he 
attributed  the  changes.  Nothing  very  practical  was 
developed  by  these  three  workers  and  the  chief  interest 
in  the  results  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
get  at  the  exact  facts. 

In  1916,  Henneberg^  studied  sauerkraut  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  described  a  number  of  organisms  which  were 
present  or  concerned  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
the  different  stages.  The  technique  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  this  time,  so  that  his  work  can  be  repeated 
and  the  forms  identified. 

Work  on  sauerkraut  was  begun  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  1915  and  the  following  years.  Round-"’ 
presented  two  papers  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  In  the  first  paper  he 
advocated  the  control  of  the  temperature  in  the  vats 
and  the  use  of  pure  culture  starters  as  steps  to  improve 
the  fermentation,  and  in  the  second,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  factory  sanitation  in  the  better  control  of  the 
fermentation. 

The  work  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Le  Fevre,^ 
who  has  since  presented  the  papers  which  are  listed 
below.  He  determined  the  temperature  for  the  opti¬ 
mum  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  organisms  concerned, 
which  he  found  to  be  about  86°  F. ;  then  advocated 
warming  the  cabbage  to  80°  or  above  to  get  a  quick 
fermentation,  and  this  admonition  has  been  repeated. 
In  1918,  he  used  starters  in  some  experiments  at  the 
Empire  State  Pickling  Company  plant  at  Phelps,  New 
York,  and  obtained  good  results. 

By  far  the  most  important  experimental  work  upon 
the  manufacture  of  sauerkraut  was  that  started  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1921 
by  Peterson-  and  his  co-workers,  and  which  is  still  in 
progress.  These  experiments  are  fundamental  in  char¬ 
acter  and  co-ordinate  both  the  bacteriological  and 
chemical  phases,  beginning  with  the  cabbage,  contin¬ 
ued  at'  intervals  through  the  fermentation  process,  and 
in  subsequent  storage.  The  results  have  been  published 
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in  a  series  of  papers  both  of  a  popular  and  technical 
character.  The  titles  are  as  indicated  in  the  foot  note. 

Round  and  ('oppersmith,  working  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  are  quoted  in  The  Canner,  Nov.  1,  1919, 
COMPOSITION  OP  follows  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
CABBAGE  KRAUT  sition  of  Cabbage  and  sauerkraut: 

“An  average  of  seven  American  analyses  indicates 
that  the  edible  portion  of  the  cabbage  plant  contains 
approximately  90  per  cent  water  and  10  per  cent  solids 
and  essentially  the  same  proportion  of  water  and  nu¬ 
tritive  substance  holds  for  sauerkraut.  In  each,  the  10 
or  11  per  cent  of  food  substance  is  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Cabbage.  Sauerkraut 
per  cent  per  cent 


Water  .  89.8  88.8 

Protein  .  2.0  1.7 

Fat  .  0.8  0.5 

Carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar,  etc...  4.4  2.9 

Crude  fiber  .  1.5  4.1 

Ash  .  1.5  5.2* 


*  2  per  cent  of  plant  ash  and  3.2  per  cent  salt  added  in  curing. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  sauerkraut  has  practically  the 
same  composition  as  the  cabbage  from  which  it  was 
made  except  the  salt,  which  is  added  to  it.  The  lactic 
acid  (about  2  per  cent)  which  is  formed  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  sauerkraut,  replaces  a  portion  of 
the  carbohydrates  (sugar)  originally  present.  Other 
minor  changes,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  small 
amount  of  volatile  acids,  and  a  small  percentage  of  al¬ 
cohol,  which  also  take  place  during  the  curing  process, 
are  not  taken  account  of  quantitatively  in  the  above 
statement.  Carbohydrate  is  the  most  abundant  nutri¬ 
ent,  while  the  amount  of  ash,  though  actually  small,  is 
high  in  comparison  with  very  many  common  foods.” 

Peterson,  Fred,  and  Viljoen,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  gave  the  results  of  their 
investigations  upon  “Variations  in  the  Chemical  Com¬ 
position  of  Cabbage  and  Sauerkraut”  in  The  Canner, 
July  18,  1925,  from  which  the  following  is  summarized. 
There  were  19  analyses  of  cabbage: 

Moisture  Total  Nitrogen  Calcium 
sugar  Total  Soluble 

- Per  Cent - 

Average  composition. ...92.5  3.38  .20  .10  .048 


Maximum  found . 93.9  4.20  .24  .16  .057 

Minimum  found . 91.0  3.01  .15  .06  .034 


The  samples  were  drawn  between  August  21  and 
December  1,  and  while  they  seem  to  be  quite  uniform, 
a  comparison  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  figures 
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on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  one  to  the  other  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  sugars  vary  about  40  per  cent,  the  total 
nitrogen  about  60  per  cent,  and  the  calcium  about  70 
per  cent. 

They  found  the  composition  of  kraut  and  kraut  juice 
to  be  as  follows : 


“Comparison  of  Kraut  and  Kraut  Juice. 


Kraut. 

Kraut  Juice 

Nutrients 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Sugar  . 

Titratable  acid . 

.  0.78 

0.69 

.  1.48 

1.67 

Acetic  acid . 

.  0.40 

0.45 

Lactic  acid . 

.  1.37 

1.45 

Ethyl  alcohol . 

.  0.48 

0.50 

Calcium  . 

.  0.042 

0.043 

Phosphorous  . 

.  0.027 

0.025 

“When  sauerkraut  is 

removed  from  the 

vat  to  be  re- 

packed  in  barrels  for  shipment  or  to  be  canned  for  the 
trade,  a  considerable  quantity  of  kraut  juice  remains 
in  the  vat.  While  some  packers  can  a  little  of  this  juice, 
most  of  it  is  discarded.  This  is  undoubtedly  wasting  a 
product  of  considerable  food  value.  Since  the  kraut 
juice  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  kraut,  it  should 
have  approximately  the  same  composition  as  the  latter. 
Analyses  show  this  assumption  to  be  correct.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  table  show  that  the  kraut  juice  contains 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  nutrients  as  the 
kraut  itself,  and  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  it  should 
be  utilized  and  not  discarded.” 

Since  both  cabbage  and  sauerkraut  have  been  so 
highly  regarded  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy  during  many 
years,  it  was  but  natural  that  physiological  chemists 
should  turn  to  these  foods  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C,  the 
anti-scorbutic  vitamin,  when  that  food  factor  became 
established.  Fresh  cabbage  was  found  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  this  substance,  but  a  large  part  is  destroyed 
in  the  usual  process  of  cooking.  The  vitamin  survives 
very  well  the  fermentation  process  in  the  making  of 
kraut.  Eddy  and  Kohman  reported  upon  the  results 
of  canning  cabbage,  “Vitamin  C,  in  Canned  Foods,” 
Industrial  and  Engineerhig  Chemistry  (1924,  Vol. 
16,  p.  52),  and  found  much  less  destruction  of  this 
vitamin  than  in  the  ordinary  cooking  process,  though 
their  experiments  omitted  the  usual  important  step  of 
blanching,  which  might  influence  the  results. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  a  forerunner  to 
these  findings  appeared  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
last  century  to  the  effect  that  the  antiscorbutic  prin¬ 
ciple  was  “believed  to  depend  upon  a  certain  volatile 
oily  principle,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  is  imper¬ 
fectly  known.”  Also  “in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
cruciferous  order,  they  (cabbage)  also  possess  a 
greater  show  of  azote  than  any  other  tribe  of  plants, 
as  is  apparent  in  their  foetid  smell  when  fermented.” 

CANNED  CABBAGE 

Very  little  cabbage  is  canned,  as  it  is  a  vegetable 
that  can  be  gotten  fresh  or  from  storage  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  A  certain  amount  is  packed 
to  be  used  chiefly  in  mining  camps,  on  board  ship,  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  Far  North,  as  Alaska. 

Small  firm  heads  are  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  stripped  of  all  green  leaves,  the  core  removed 
and  the  remainder  divided  into  four  or  more  pieces. 
The  pieces  are  blanched  in  hot  water  until  soft,  which 
usually  takes  from  15  to  20  minutes,  or  they  may  be 
laid  on  racks  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about 
218  to  220  degrees  in  a  retort,  in  which  case  the  time 


is  reduced  to  about  5  minutes.  The  cabbage  is  filled 
into  the  cans  and  covered  with  a  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  hot  brine.  A  short  exhaust  is  usually  necessary  to 
get  an  even  warm  pack  before  closing.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  cabbage  be  packed  hot  and  brined  hot  that  the 
color  is  a  little  brighter,  though  otherwise  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  water-logged.  The  cook  most  often  rec¬ 
ommended  is  240°  F.  for  40  minutes  for  No.  2V2  cans, 
and  65  minutes  for  No.  10  cans.  Cooling  needs  to  fol¬ 
low  at  once  and  be  carried  as  low  as  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature.  Cabbage  tends  to  darken  or  become  gray  and 
also  to  form  numerous  minute  dark  particles  which 
float  in  the  brine,  and  this  is  minimized  when  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  cooling  are  carried  out  promptly. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 

The  heads  are  gathered  when  mature,  choosing  those 
which  are  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
and  firm.  The  outer  open  leaves  and  all  yellowish  leaves 
are  removed  and  the  heads  thoroughly  washed.  They 
are  blanched  until  tender,  which  usually  takes  about 
four  minutes.  Soda  is  recommended  to  be  used  in  the 
blanch  water  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to 
twelve  gallons.  It  is  said  to  improve  the  color  and 
modify  the  strong  flavor,  making  it  more  agreeable. 
The  blanched  heads  are  kept  in  cold  water  until  filled 
into  the  cans.  If  filled  hot,  the  heads  mat  together  and 
present  an  unattractive  appearance  when  the  can  is 
opened.  The  cans  are  filled  with  a  hot  salt  brine,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eight-minute  exhaust  for  the  No.  2 1/2  cans. 
The  cook  is  25  minutes  at  240°,  followed  by  immediate 
cooling. 

CAULIFLOWER 

The  clear  white  flowering  heads  are  broken  apart, 
neatly  trimmed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  blanched  in 
water  containing  about  one  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  the 
gallon.  The  amount  of  acid  may  be  varied,  made  a  little 
more  or  less,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  length  of  time  given  in  the  blanch.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  cauliflower  from  turning  the 
dark  leaden  hue  which  follows  the  cooking  of  the  un¬ 
treated  heads  in  a  tin  can.  The  blanched  heads  are 
rinsed  thoroughly,  filled  into  cans  and  covered  with  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  hot  brine.  An  exhaust  of 
seven  minutes  is  usually  sufficient.  The  cook  is  25  min¬ 
utes  at  240°  F.  for  No.  2V2  cans,  and  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  prompt  cooling. 

Vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  blanch  instead  of  citric 
acid,  though  the  latter  is  preferable.  Almost  no  flavor 
is  discernible  after  the  rinsing,  and  as  this  treatment 
was  in  use  long  before  the  enactment  of  the  food  laws, 
a  declaration  upon  the  label  is  not  required. 

BROCCOLI 

Broccoli  or  winter  cauliflower  is  handled  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  cauliflower,  but  with  a  longer 
blanch.  The  color  of  broccoli  is  normally  darker  than 
cauliflower,  so  that  the  citric  acid  in  the  blanch  is 
needless.  Prof.  E.  H.  Wiegand,  of  the  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  prefers  to  soak  the  trimmed  broccoli  in 
a  3  per  cent  cold  brine  for  as  long  as  24  hours,  then 
blanch  in  a  21/2  Per  cent  brine  for  3  minutes,  plunge 
into  cold  water,  fill  and  exhaust  at  185°  F.  for  5  min¬ 
utes,  and  processes  at  240  degrees  F.  for  12  minutes. 

APPENDIX 

The  patented  and  other  devices  used  in  the  making 
of  kraut  and  canning  it  are  as  follows : 
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No.  22,639,  issued  to  J.  Frazer,  Rochester,  New 
York,  January  16,  1859,  is  for  a  hand  cutter.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  board  with  a  slot,  above  which  is  a  knife 
made  to  be  adjustable  for  cutting  slices  of  different 
thickness.  The  cabbage  head  is  moved  over  the  knife 
by  a  backward  and  forward  motion. 


3' 


No.  519,095,  issued  to  John  Rostosnik,  New  York, 
New  York,  May  1,  1894,  is  for  a  hand  or  power  cutter. 
The  blades  are  curved  and  set  into  a  horizontal  rotary 
disk.  The  heads  are  placed  above  the  disk  and  pressed 
against  the  cutting  knives  by  inclined  boards. 


No.  723,935,  issued  to  E.  R.  Smith,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  March  31,  1903,  is  for  a  power  core  cutting  de¬ 
vice.  The  core  is  slit  in  a  spiral  without  being  removed. 

No.  898,199,  issued  to  C.  W.  Hottman,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  September  8,  1908,  is  for  a  power  cutter 
using  the  principle  of  the  rotary  disk  with  knives,  but 
having  some  distinctive  mechanical  features. 

No.  920,800,  issued  to  H.  D.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan,  May  4,  1909,  is  for  a  power  core  cutter  which  slits 
but  does  not  remove  the  core. 

No.  927,904,  issued  to  A.  D.  Wagenhauser  and  H.  J. 
Newland,  Monroe,  Michigan,  July  13,  1909,  is  for  a 
coring  device  having  a  cutter  in  the  form  of  an  auger 
to  do  the  slitting. 

No.  928,748,  issued  to  C.  B.  Gedney,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  July  20,  1909,  is  for  a  power  corer  using  the 
principle  of  slitting  but  having  some  new  mechanical 
features  for  doing  the  work. 

No.  914,262,  issued  to  L.  Lechler,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
November  23,  1909,  is  for  a  machine  splitting  and 
core  slicing  cabbage. 

No.  969,979,  issued  to  J.  S.  Randolph,  Glencoe,  Ohio, 
September  13,  1910,  is  for  a  hand  power  kraut  cutter. 
The  head  is  made  to  rotate  and  a  pair  of  knives  engage 
upon  the  surface  as  in  an  apple  parer. 

No.  1,002,242,  issued  to  0.  P.  Ehrhardt,  Seattle, 
Washington,  September  7,  1911,  is  for  a  power  core 
cutter,  the  knives  being  mounted  on  a  flexible  shaft  so 
that  the  cutter  can  be  thrust  into  the  head  instead  of 
the  latter  being  held  against  the  machine. 

No.  1,055,587,  issued  to  H.  D.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich¬ 
igan,  March  11,  1913,  is  for  a  cutter  utilizing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  multiple  blades  in  a  revolving  disk,  but  fea¬ 
tures  some  new  details  in  the  construction. 
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No.  1,115,697,  issued  to  A.  J.  Loga,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
November  3,  1914,  is  for  a  power  cutter,  the  cutting 
being  done  by  a  reciprocating  action  of  a  knife-blade 
across  the  bottom  of  a  hopper  that  holds  the  heads. 

No.  1,149,954,  issued  to  M.  L.  Schilly,  Pierron,  Illi¬ 
nois,  August  10,  1915,  is  for  a  hand  power  cutter.  It 
is  essentially  a  small  form  of  the  regular  type,  but 
with  some  modifications. 


Hansen  Kraut  Filler 


No.  1,194,233,  issued  to  A.  L.  Reiner,  Highland,  In- 
dina,  August  8,  1916,  is  for  a  coring  device.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  spiral  cutter  is  used  but  driven  by  a  small 
individual  motor,  the  whole  so  suspended  that  it  can 
be  directed  against  the  heads  while  they  are  passing 
on  a  slowly  moving  belt. 

No.  1,283,667,  issued  to  J.  Cherpech,  Stafford,  Can¬ 
ada,  November  5,  1918,  is  for  a  hand  operated  cutter, 
the  head  being  held  in  a  fixed  position  and  the  cutting 
knives  given  a  reciprocating  movement. 


Bailey* Babcock-Jones  Cabbage  Cutter 


No.  1,296,091,  issued  to  J.  S.  Kriebel,  East  Green¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1919,  is  for  a  hand  cut¬ 
ter  consisting  of  a  board  with  a  slot  and  one  or  more 
double  bla'ded  knives  so  spaced  that  they  cut  on  both 
the  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  head  of 
cabbage. 

In  1923  Mr.  Hansen,  of  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  de¬ 
veloped  a  kraut  filling  machine  intended  especially  to 


fill  the  cans  with  hot  kraut,  though  the  work  can  be 
done  at  any  temperature.  The  filling  is  done  by  vol¬ 
ume,  but  gives  a  very  even  weight.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that  the  kraut  be  filled  at  165°  and  sealed  im¬ 
mediately  without  exhausting  and  without  subsequent 
cooking.  The  experience  of  five  years  is  that  this  is 
sufficient.  At  sixty  cans  per  minute,  the  machine  elimi¬ 
nates  five  hand  fillers. 

In  1927  a  semi-automatic  cabbage  cutter  was  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  known  as  the  Bailey,  Babcock,  Jones  ma¬ 
chine.  The  disinctive  feature  is  that  the  horizontal  disk 
with  its  knives  remains  stationary  and  the  feeding 
mechanism,  which  has  four  pockets,  is  made  to  revolve 
above  the  knives. 

In  1927  a  coring  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  W.  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  knife  is 
electrically  driven,  the  distinguishing  feature  being 
that  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  blade  is  re¬ 
versed  to  release  it  when  the  head  has  been  pressed  to 
the  limit. 


Jones  Cabbage  Core-Shredder 


During  the  same  year  a  semi-automatic  coring  ma¬ 
chine  was  produced  by  Mr.  Jones.  This  consists  of  a 
four-spindle  mechanism,  upon  the  top  of  each  spindle 
is  a  cup-shaped  receptacle  to  receive  the  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage,  core  upwards.  The  spindles  press  the  heads 
against  the  coreing  knife  and  discharge  them  on  the 
conveyor.  It  reduces  the  hand  labor  in  this  operation 
about  one-half. 


THE  END. 

.> - — - - ; - - 
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Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 
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Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Fconomy 


OVER  2000  IN  USE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years* 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established isao  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILA6E  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  145  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  Conner,  because  on  your  sales  dependJs  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


Here  is  a  common  situation  today  well  put  by  a  Puz¬ 
zled  Reader: 

“For  twelve  years  I  have  gone  along  selling  most  of  my 
pack  to  wholesale  grocers.  Lately  several  of  my  oldest  cus¬ 
tomers  have  gone  out  of  business.  I  read  and  hear  a  great 
deal  about  consolidations  among  chain  stores.  Fortunately, 

I  am  selling  some  of  my  output  to  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
chains.  How  can  I  increase  my  sales  to  them  most  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  the  largest  volume?” 

As  a  rule  buyers  with  the  larger  chains  of  grocery 
stores  have  come  along  from  some  smaller  unit  a  few 
years  ago.  While  the  chains  have  been  growing,  pack¬ 
ers  who  supplied  them  from  the  beginning  have  been 
growing  with  them.  Today  when  the  new  packer,  new 
to  them,  appears  on  the  waiting  bench  outside  the  chain 
store  buyer’s  office,  he  is  apt  to  be  politely  received  by 
the  office  boy  or  telephone  operator,  be  granted  a  short 
audience,  and  told  that  the  packing  connections  of  the 
chain  have  been  well  established  for  a  number  of  years. 
That’s  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  five  years  is  not  a  long  time  to 
work  on  a  buyer  of  a  chain  store  at  four  or  six  months 
intervals  before  buying  recognition  is  given.  If  Puz¬ 
zled  Reader  wants  to  establish  profitable  selling  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  three  or  four  biggest  chains  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it.  Begin  calling  on 
them  tomorrow.  These  calls  must  be  kept  up,  however, 
just  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the  buyer  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  one  calling  as  an  old  friend  in  comparison 
with  newcomers  to  the  buying  office.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  profitable  sales  relations  begin. 

There  is  a  buying  element  in  the  field,  however,  that 
is  quite  apt  to  grow  rapidly  in  buying  volume  and  in 
numbers  as  well.  Nearly  every  large  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  today  has  in  the  grocery  trade  an  association  of 
retail  grocers  formed  under  some  guise  or  another  into 
a  buying  unit.  “Voluntary  Chains”  they  are  called. 
Sales  pressure  so  far  on  them  has  not  been  nearly  so 
great  as  on  the  larger,  older  chains.  If  several  of  these 
can  be  interested  in  the  output  of  a  canning  factory,  an 
outlet  of  usually  increasing  volume  from  year  to  year 
can  be  more  quickly  and  easily  secured  than  will  be  the 
case  if  time  is  spent  in  securing  the  final  interest  of  the 
older  and  larger  chains  in  a  line  or  the  offerings  of  a 
canner. 

Occasionally,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  you  will 
find  a  broker  who  is  especially  close  to  all  the  chains. 
If  his  whole  interest  can  be  secured  in  your  account, 
such  a  broker  will  do  a  great  deal  for  you  in  a  short 
time. 

In  every  market,  too,  there  are  chains,  or  so-called 
chains,  that  are  too  big  to  be  classed  as  retail  grocers, 
and  are  still  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  real,  honest- 
to-goodness  chain  stores  by  many  packers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Three  or  five  years  from  today  many  of 


these  small  chains  of  today  will  be  sizeable  factors  in 
the  market.  Many  canners  are  going  aggressively 
after  this  class  of  trade  today,  and  will  benefit  later  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

To  summarize,  if  you  want  to  sell  the  big  chains,  be¬ 
gin  now  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Keep  at  it 
until  you  gain  the  recognition  you  are  seeking.  Go 
after  the  retail  grocers’  buying  associations  next.  At 
the  same  time,  sell  all  you  can  to  the  small  chain  today, 
as  it  may  be  big  tomorrow. 

An  old  subscriber  to  The  Canning  Trade  writes : 

“How  can  I  know,  as  far  as  possible  for  sure,  that  I  am 
represented  by  the  best  food  brokers  doing  business  in  the 
various  markets  where  I  have  distribution  of  the  products 
I  am  packing?” 

This  question  was  asked  by  a  canner  who  has  been 
selling  a  good  part  of  his  pack  for  years  under  his  own 
labels,  but  who  is  evidently  anxious  to  know  if  he  can 
whether  or  not  his  distribution  can  be  improved  by 
changes  in  his  sales  representation. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  food  brokers,  the  spe¬ 
cialty  broker  and  the  canned  foods  broker.  The  first 
sells  principally  those  grocery  products  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  or  which  are  in  the  class  of  products  that  may 
be  successfully  advertised.  Evaporated  milk,  pancake 
flour,  sugar,  raisins,  etc.,  are  representative  of  the 
leading  products  usually  sold  by  the  specialty  broker. 
Commissions  paid  vary,  but  are  usually  higher  than  are 
paid  by  canners. 

The  canned  foods  broker  you  are  already  familiar 
with.  He  talks  a  language  we  all  know.  He  is  usually 
well  versed  in  the  quality  specifications  that  must  be 
met  by  canners  who  are  to  supply  his  trade  with  corri- 
modities  in  demand  in  his  market 

If  our  old  subscriber  is  selling  through  established 
canned  foods  brokers  of  several  years  standing  in  their 
markets,  if  his  brokers  are  members  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  and  if  they  are  not  so-called 
“field  brokers,”  he  is  enjoying  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  average  packer  selling  his  output  through  brokers 
for  prompt  and  profitable  sale  of  his  pack.  The  field 
broker,  working  by  mail,  wire  and  phone  over  a  wide 
territory,  is  usually  apt  to  be  selling  price  and  not  much 
else.  If  a  canner  has  goods  to  be  disposed  of  that  must 
be  moved,  regardless  of  profit,  quality  and  the  building 
of  repeat  business,  the  field  broker  will  function  five 
times  to  three  on  the  part  of  the  local  broker  who  usu¬ 
ally  knows  only  the  needs  of  his  own  locality. 

As  many  personal  visits  as  possible  must  be  made  to 
his  broker  by  the  canner.  The  best  broker  selling 
goods  today  is  only  as  good  as  his  principals  make  him 
and  help  him  to  be.  Personal  contact  by  the  canner 
will  always  produce  a  spurt  of  business,  more  or  less 
well  sustained,  on  the  part  of  his  broker. 
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The  broker  who  does  not  buy  and  sell  canned  vege¬ 
tables  for  his  own  account  will  make  more  profitable 
sales  for  his  principals  over  a  year’s  time  than  will  the 
broker  who  is  speculating  on  the  market. 

To  summarize,  the  best  canned  foods  brokers  in  any 
market  are  those  who  know  their  business,  their  own 
particular  territory,  and  their  customers. 

Membership  in  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  those  brokers  who 
are  members  usually  are  among  the  outstanding  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  profession.  A  field  broker  makes  a  plenty 
of  money  for  himself  and  his  firm  if  he  is  successful, 
but  he  is  not  as  apt  to  make  money  for  his  principal. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  SIMPLIFICATION 
FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

By  Thomas  F.  Branham,  President, 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn,  of  the  U.  S. 

IN  this  fast  expanding  and  rapidly  moving  program 
in  food  distribution  things  have  happened.  Have 
we  planned  wisely  and  have  we  planned  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  these  speedy  times  ?  A  noted 
speaker  recently  said  it  might  be  the  old  one-horse  shay 
all  dolled  up.  Whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  are  some  very  fundamental  things  that 
must  always  continue.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
'  give  more  attention  to  simplification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

From  a  recent  publication  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  I  would  like  to  quote  the  following  from  Herbert 
Hoover : 

“The  primary  duty  of  organized  society  is  to  enlarge 
the  lives  and  increase  the  standards  of  living  of  all  the 
people.  The  whole  basis  of  an  increased  standard  of 
living,  of  better  human  relations,  of  national  progress, 
indeed,  of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  in  production  and  distribution. 

“The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high-wage  level  re¬ 
quires  that  all  processes  of  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  can  be 
done  through  the  elimination  of  those  wastes  arising 
out  of  too  high  a  degree  of  diversification  in  certain 
basic  products.  Today  dozens  of  different  sizes,  styles, 
types  and  patterns  of  the  most  commonplace  articles 
are  placed  in  the  market  by  manufacturers  who  must 
possess  special  equipment  and  skill  to  produce  these 
endless  variations.  Merchants  accumulate  great  stocks, 
which  turn  but  slowly  because  of  the  excessive  diver¬ 
sity  and  lack  of  interchangeability  in  their  components. 
Because  of  this  situation  many  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  favor  co-operation  for  simplification  and 
standardization. 

Large  Savings 

“The  saving  in  national  effort  through  such  co-op- 
cration,  as  demonstrated  by  many  well-known  examples 
of  simplification  and  standardization,  runs  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  There  is  a  great  area  still  untouched, 
in  which  the  application  of  these  waste-eliminating 
measures  may  well  save  not  millions,  but  billions.  The 
consequent  reduction  of  manufacturing,  selling  and 
distributing  costs,  and  the  release,  for  active  use,  of 
millions  now  tied  up  in  slow-moving  stocks,  combine  to 
yield  savings  eventually  reaching  the  consumer  in 
lower  prices,  thus  increasing  his  real  wages  and  assist¬ 
ing  him  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  rate  of  our 
advance  must  be,  and  will  be,  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 


tent  in  which  we  all  co-operate  for  the  elimination  of 
waste.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  by  application  of  this  practice.  For  instance, 
the  Sterling  Silver  Flatware  people  reduced  190  varie¬ 
ties  to  62,  a  reduction  of  67  per  cent. 

A  western  manufacturer  of  five-cent  candy  bars  re¬ 
duced  his  varieties  of  this  product  from  58  named  bars 
to  8  numbered  bars,  and  increased  his  sales  of  bars  325 
per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  program.  Bar 
sales  rose  from  7  to  20  per  cent  of  his  total  sales.  This 
elimination  of  86  per  cent  of  his  former  variety  sim¬ 
plified  his  purchasing  problems,  reduced  his  inventories 
and  cut  his  manufacturing  and  also  his  wrapping  costs. 

Some  Examples 

The  milk  bottle  people  reduced  the  variety  of  bottles 
from  49  to  4,  or  92  per  cent,  and  caps  from  10  to  1,  or 
90  per  cent. 

Bed  blankets  were  reduced  from  78  to  12,  or  85  per 
cent. 

Wholesale  and  retail  hardware  dealers  credit  inven¬ 
tory  reductions  and  increased  turnover  to  simplified 
practice.  One  said :  “While  we  cannot  state  exactly  the 
value  of  simplification  in  this  particular  line,  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  this  practice  has  increased  our  net  profits  on 
fencing  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  less  invested 
capital  and  a  much  quicker  turnover.” 

Simplification  is  a  means  by  which  producer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  can  be  assured  of  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the 
majority  of  demands  of  his  trade.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  the  consumer  can  be  assured  of  reasonable  vari¬ 
ety  without  excessive  cost.  Studies  of  many  fields 
show  80  per  cent  of  the  business  in  almost  any  line  of 
goods  is  done  on  20  per  cent  of  the  varieties  in  which 


A  solution  for  every 
cleaning  problem 


“QAKITE  in 

the  Food 
Industry”  is  a  book¬ 
let  filled  with  facts 
and  formulas  that 
will  help  you  solve 
every  cannery 
cleaning  problem. 
This  booklet  tells 


...  '  Tells  how  to  keep 

cooking,  conveying 
and  filling  equip¬ 
ment,  film-free  and 
sanitary.  Gives 
simple  directions  for 
cleaning  cans  and 

^awav-aas*  tin-lined  tubing. 

This  booklet  tells  about  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  so 
Oakite  materials  and  met-  that  you  may  get  the  facts 
hods  for  ridding  floors,  about  Oakite  and  the  econ- 
walls,  windows  and  painted  omies  that  come  with  its 
surfaces  of  dirt  and  grime,  use.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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that  line  is  offered.  Then  why  overstock  the  “idle”  80 
per  cent  of  variety? 

If  all  who  could  would  reduce  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
variety  they  now  carry,  and  which  brings  them  but  20 
per  cent  or  less  of  their  annual  business,  and  then  con¬ 
centrate  all  their  production,  sales  and  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  20  per  cent  of  variety  that  yields  them  80 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  annual  business,  making  a 
profit  would  be  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  struggle. 

The  National  Preservers  Association  has  taken  steps 
to  eliminate  the  waste  in  their  industry,  due  to  the  un¬ 
necessary  number  and  style  of  glass  packages.  This  is 
getting  home,  and  suggests  the  opportunity  working 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  is  possible 
in  many  lines  of  our  business,  the  chief  of  which  is  can¬ 
ned  goods.  Some  effort  has  already  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  accomplished 
anything  definite.  When  we  take  the  following  facts 
into  consideration,  we  realize  the  importance,  if  not  ne¬ 
cessity,  of  action. 

1.  Increased  turnover. 

2.  Elimination  of  slow-moving  stock. 

3.  Staple  line,  easy  to  buy,  quick  to  sell. 

4.  Greater  concentration  of  sales  efforts  on  fewer 
items. 

5.  Decreased  capital  invested  in  stocks. 

6.  Less  storage  space  required. 

7.  Decreased  overhead,  handling  charges  and  clerical 
work. 

I  trust  this  year  will  show  some  definite  progress  in 
the  elimination  of  waste  through  the  application  of 
these  practices. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  canned  foods  in  our 
general  distribution  justifies  our  special  attention  to 
this  line.  We  all  know  the  expense  of  handling  canned 
foods  is  an  important  item  in  our  total  expenses.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  this  subject.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  of  sizes  and  styles  in  canned  foods  will  in  no 
way  curtail  consumption,  as  I  see  it.  In  fact,  I  believe 
it  will  increase  consumption,  because  of  the  economies 
effected  through  the  reduced  costs  in  manufacture  and 
distribution.  The  reduction  in  inventories  alone  would 
reach  figures  that  will  surprise  many  of  us  now  in  the 
business.  This  fact  alone  surely  justifies  our  aggres¬ 
sive  interest  in  this  subject. 

MAYONNAISE  AND  SALAD  DRESSING 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Mayonnaise  Products  Manufactu¬ 
rers  Association  to  obtain  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  production  of  mayonnaise  and  of 
similar  and  competitive  products.  The  information  is 
becoming  more  necessary  and  valuable  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  business  in  these  lines  and  the 
greatly  extending  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
salads.  A  complete  summary  of  the  results  obtained 
through  this  questionnaire  will  be  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

As  the  information  desired  pertains  to  production 
only,  if  you  are  not  a  manufacturer  please  return  the 
questionnaire  with  a  quotation  to  that  effect. 

All  material  received  will  be  held  strictly  confidential 
as  to  names  and  other  identifying  statements,  sum¬ 
mary  results  alone  being  made  public. 


Your  assistance  in  answering  the  questionnaire  will 
be  appreciated  and  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  summary. 

R.  S.  HOLLINGSHEAD, 

Assistant  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com. 

Copy  of  Confidential  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressing 
Production  Census 

1.  Do  you  manufacture  a  heavy  or  a  free-flowing  type 

of  mayonnaise?  Heavy . Free  flowing . 

2.  Please  give  production  figures  on  mayonnaise  and 

kindred  products,  such  as  salad  dressings,  for  as 
many  years  as  possible. 

If  you  cannot  give  all  the  following,  give  what  you  can. 

Mayonnaise  Salad  Dressing,  etc. 

Volume  Volume 

Invoice  Val.  Lbs.  or  gls.  Invoice  Val.  Lbs.  or  gls. 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

3.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  packed  in  the  f ol  • 

lowing  size  containers?  Please  give  estimate  if 
exact  figures  are  not  obtainable. 


3  oz . . 

. % 

Pint  .. 

3i/>  oz . 

. % 

Quart 

9  oz . 

. % 

Gallon 

10  oz . 

Other  sizes,  giving  value. 

.  oz . % 

.  oz . % 

.  oz . % 

4.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  mayonnaise?.... 

.  % 

Sandwich  spread  or  relish? . 

.  % 

Thousand  Island  or  other  dressing? . 

.  % 

(Estimate  if  exact  figures  are  not  available.) 

5.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  sold  under: 


Your  own  brand . % 

Buyers’  labels . % 

Unlabeled  . % 

6.  What  proportion  of  your  output  is  sold: 

a.  Direct  to  consumer . % 

b.  Direct  to  retailer . % 

c.  Through  wholesale  grocers . % 


d.  Through  chain  stores . % 

e.  In  other  ways  (name) . % 

. % 


7.  When  is  your  pack  season  or  which  months  do  you 
consider  the  best? 

Company  . . 

Address  . 

Note :  The  questionnaire  may  be  returned  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  envelope,  on  which  no  postage  is  required. 
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WELCOME  TO  CHERRY  LAND 

As  Romantic  as  Old  Japan. 

Cherry  blossoms  like  diamonds  set  in  emerald  trees 
by  sapphire  seas. 

Highways,  byways,  special  trains  will  all  lead  to 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  for  the  -blossom  festival  in  the 
land  of  sunshine,  fruit  and  water.  Come  to  enjoy  your¬ 
self  with  30,000  other  revelers.  A  wonderful  week  end 
in  Wisconsin’s  wonderland. 

Come  on  up. 

Cherryland  always  has  the  latchstring,  out  for  vis¬ 
itors,  but  we’re  going  to  do  our  stuff  better  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Governor  Kohler  is  coming ;  we’re  having  parades  of 
floral  floats,  industrial  floats,  bands,  school  children, 
comics,  etc.  The  flying  field  will  be  alive  with  aero¬ 
planes  ;  a  wonderful  Historical  Pageant  with  a  cast  of 
more  than  500  people  will  run  all  three  days;  a  park 
will  be  dedicated;  a  cherry  blossom  queen  will  be 
crowned ;  midnight  frolic  and  street  carnival  on  Satur¬ 
day  ;  two  big  dances ;  lots  of  whoopee ;  big  time  stuff. 

The  blossoms  may  not  be  as  nice  as  in  some  years  if 
this  cold  weather  keeps  up,  but  who  cares  excepf  the 
poor  cherry  packer  and  his  customers.  We’re  sure  to 
have  some  blossoms  to  show  our  visitors  by  May  25th, 
and  anyway  there’ll  be  lots  and  lots  of  blossoms  all 
through  Decoration  Day  and  the  following  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Help  us  celebrate;  bring  the  whole  gang;  better 
phone  or  wire  for  reservations;  plan  to  stay  over  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  anyway.  We  want  you  with  us. 

THE  REYNOLDS  PRESERVING  CO. 

TEN-TON  TOMATO  CLUB 

Tomato  growers  in  Maryland  will  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  their  field  profits  with 
valuable  prices  offered  by  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato 
Club,  it  is  announced  by  L.  M.  Goodwin,  canning  crops 
specialist  for  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service. 

To  the  three  highest  producers  who  enter  the  contest 
and  follow  the  practices  follow’ed  by  the  club  there  will 
be  awarded  gold  watches  valued  at  $100,  $75  and  $50, 
while  to  all  growers  who  succeed  in  producing  in  excess 
of  ten  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre  there  will  be  given 
special  certificates  of  merit.  A  large  enrollment  in  the 
contest  is  expected  this  year  because  of  the  very  great 
interest  which  was  shown  last  season.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  ten-ton  goal  is  considerably  above  the 
state-wide  average  production  of  four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Only  four  out  of  111  entrants  finished  above  ten-ton 
mark  in  1928  contest,  Mr.  Goodwin  announces,  but  the 
production  of  all  entrants  increased  100  per  cent  above 
the  average  production  obtained  before  the  improved 
methods  were  applied.  The  object  of  the  contest,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  not  to  increase  tomato  production  indis¬ 
criminately,  but  to  attract  attention  to  those  practices 
which  are  essenial  in  obtaining  high  yields  at  a  lower 
cost  of  production. 

The  prizes  are  being  provided  by  the  Tri-State  Pack- 
.  ers  Association,  and  the  winners  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  time 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Circulars  explaining  in 
detail  the  rules  of  the  contest  are  available  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  all  county  agents. 


CANADIAN  CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY  DURING  1927 

The  total  value  of  all  canned  products  in  1927  was 
$14,332,914,  a  decrease  from  the  preciding  year 
of  $1,901,046.  The  Province  of  Ontario  leads  in 
value  of  production  with  $9,418,678,  or  nearly  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  Dominion.  British  Columbia 
is  second  with  $3,243,809,  or  22.6  per  cent,  and  Quebec 
third  with  $1,365,893,  or  nearly  9.5  per  cent.  Tomatoes, 
corn,  peas  and  beans  baked  are  the  largest  individual 
items  in  the  canned  vegetable  group,  aggregating  in 
value  $9,991,148  in  a  total  of  $9,963,449.  In  canned 
fruit  production  pears,  apples,  peaches  and  raspber¬ 
ries  made  up  $1,370,015  in  a  total  of  $2,253,696.  Pre¬ 
served  fruit  in  this  section  totaled  $1,142,256,  and 
other  miscellaneous  products  $973,513.  The  greatest 
diversity  in  canned  products  is  to  be  found  in  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia,  where  with  favored  climatic 
conditions  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  greatest  variety  and  abundant  yield. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  increased  from  $3,180,323  in  1926  to  $3,697,235 
in  1927,  while  exports  also  increased  from  $1,158,108 
in  1926  to  $1,360,802  in  1927.  Of  the  imports  67.5 
per  cent  of  the  canned  fruits  and  58  per  cent  of  canned 
vegetables  came  from  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Kingdom  took  over  86.5  per  cent  of 
canned  fruits  and  91  per  cent  of  canned  vegetables  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  calendar  year  1927.  Exports  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  to  the  United  States  rose  from  $925  in 
1926  to  over  $2,000  in  1927. 

The  total  value  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables 
produced  rose  from  $270,389  in  1926  to  $409,959  in 
1927,  or  an  increase  in  production  of  $39,570,  or  14  per 
cent.  Ontario  produced  45.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  output.  Nova  Scotia  40.5  per  cent,  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  13.8  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  production  of 
dried  and  evaporated  apples  reported  by  evaporating 
plants,  there  was  a  further  production  in  canning 
plants  of  $11,642,  and  in  vinegar,  pickles,  etc.,  plants 
of  $46,689,  making  a  total  output  for  dried  and  evapo¬ 
rated  apples  of  3,030,712  pounds,  valued  at  $317,587. 

CORN  BORER  AREA  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
ENLARGED  FOR  1929 

ONLY  18  counties  in  Pennsylvania  now  remain  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  the  area  quarantined  because  of 
the  European  corn  borer. 

The  quarantine  regulations,  which  were  revised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  effective  March  15,  added  to  the 
area  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe,  Carbon,  Snyder  and  Mifflin 
counties,  4  additional  townships  in  Northumberland 
county,  the  remaining  unquarantined  area  of  Columbia 
county,  10  townships  in  the  northern  portion  of  Schyl- 
kill  county,  and  one  township  in  Greene  county. 

The  new  state  regulations  make  only  minor  changes 
in  the  requirements  as  in  force  during  1928.  Enforced 
clean-up  of  all  corn  remnants  will  be  carried  out  in  Erie, 
Crawford  and  Mercer  counties  as  a  year  ago.  All  corn 
growers  in  the  three  counties  have  been  notified  of  the 
requirements.  Inspectors  will  visit  all  farms  about 
May  1  to  see  that  the  clean-up,  which  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  the  corn  borer  population  last  year,  is 
done  thoroughly  again  this  year. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALEl — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  O.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Ayars  Single  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 

1  Kern  Finisher 

100  feet  36”  Scalder  Belting 

3  Steam  Engines,  15  hp,  20  hp  and  25  hp. 

1  Complete  system  for  preheating  water  for  boilers 

1  Air  Compressor  for  lifting  water  from  well 

4  Goodell  Ranger  Apple  and  Pear  Peerlers 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  shafting  and  hangers,  all  sizes 
1000  Pea  or  Bean  Boxes. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— One  Monitor  Cherry  Fitter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1672  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Four  new  horizontal  Process  Kettles  or 
Retorts,  with  cars  and  trucks  complete.  The  cars  are 
six  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and 
hold  160  No.  10  cans.  Retorts  made  by  Renneburg 
and  have  double  hinged  doors  and  work  easily.  All 
fittings  complete. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE- 

Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Continuous  Cooker. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1  Kern  Finisher 

All  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

Address  Box  A-1675  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter 

1  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  necessary 
change  parts  for  8  ounce.  No.  1,  and  No.  2  cans. 

Both  machines  in  first  class  condition. 

Red  Creek  Gang.  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —One  Heller  Fruit  and  Berry  Washer  used 
but  one  month.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

250  ft.  No.  77  Rex  detachable  Chain  Conveyor. 

Bolted  to  this  chain  every  three  feet  are  oak  flights 
1”,  thick,  10”  long  and  3J”  wide. 

2  12  tooth  Sprockets,  with  necessary  shafting. 

13  Single  Iron  Roller  Inspection  Tables,  37”  high, 
51i”  long,  21”  wide  over  all.  Wooden  Rollers,  16” 
long,  2|”  diam. 

Will  make  -  very  reasonable  price  on  this  excellent 
equipment. 

Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  100  H.  P.  Kewanee'Down  Draft  Steam 
Boiler  built  for  100  lbs.  pressure.  One  10  H.  P.  Ver- 
ticle  Steam  Engine.  Two  5J  x  3J  x  5  Steam  Driven 
Platt  Iron  Works  Boiler  Feed  Pumps.  One  5”  Grease 
Extractor.  Sump  and  Condensation  Tanks.  Steam 
Traps.  Valves.  One  F-M  Steam  Driven  Deep  Well 
Pump  Head,  4i”  Cylinder. 

E.  S.  Mobley  &  Bros.,  Box  196,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Bean  Cutter,  Bean  Washer  and  hand  Bean 
Filler. 

Address  Box  A-1673  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED- 

Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  cans. 

Bean  Cutter. 

Small  Generator. 

Closed  Retorts,  60  in.  deep  or  less. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 

WANTED- 

2  used  in  good  condition  Merrell  &  Soule  Rotary  Corn 
Silkers. 

1  Used  in  good  condition  Ayars  Pea  Filler. 

Describe  fully,  if  possible  send  cut  of  machine,  and 
quote  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1677  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPUES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mesacher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicag-o  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


WANTED— 30”  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED — Two  Rotary  Tomato  Washers.  Give  price, 
description  and  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE  —  Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS— Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spageetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 

man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1646,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE— Surplus  of  55  bushels  Rogers  Green  Re¬ 
fugee  Stringless  Bean  Seed,  1928  crop.  Good  ger- 
mination,<New  York  State  grown.  35.^  per  pound  if 
unsold.  Sample  on  request. 

Address  Box  A-1674  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Surplus  of  200  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Beans,  1927  planting.  Just  tested,  60% 
germination.  Price  $10.00  per  bushel,  bag  free,  f.o.b. 
Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Devilbiss,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Suprrintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  26  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


ENGLISH  MARKET  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY — We  are  extremely  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  line  of  American  canned  foods  to  all  the 
leading  importers  and  large  buyers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  we  are  very  intimate.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  really  reliable  American  firm  for 
any  kind  of  canned  foods,  and  can  guarantee  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  Partington,  19  Conduit  St.,  London, 

W.  C.  I.  England. 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

**The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per- 
feet  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Do  You  Need  A  New  String  Bean  Cutter? 

Write  UB  NOW,  while  you  can  buy  at  a  special 
Ik.  «•: «  :  VS  Seasonal  discount 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 

but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  best  String 
Bean  Cutter  on  the  market. 

We  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
promptly  at  the  last  minute,  but 
why  not  be  sure?  It  is  better  for 
us  both  if  you  act  NOW. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


"Your  bean  cuianc 
troubles  will  be  over 
when  you  instsU  a  TOWNSEND' 

(Succeaaora  to  Z.  P.  Townaend,  th*  ori^nal  patantea) 


Are  You  Losino  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 


We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 


Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Cannmg” 

At  an  inaurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


^  Field  Hamper 


Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


illlllllllMMIllilM 
IMIMUMHHIWMM— IIIHHmilH 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE  ' 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic  Gamse 
Label. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,  i  tho^apher's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


l^iiMiuMMiiiiiiiiiiMiiHiMiiiiiiiiiiHiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


SOUDER  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturara  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Can  Straighteners 

Coolers  Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


— Sinea  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINinS  Of  TIN  PlATt  -  SLACK  IKON  -  CALVANI/CO  IRON  •  IIBRf 


May  27,  1929 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  g^oods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  h.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vj . 

Peeled.  No.  2^: . 

Larf^e.  No.  2V4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2Vi . 

Medium.  No.  ~~~  • 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^(j . 

Medium,  No.  2^! . 

Small,  No.  2V(i . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain.  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  .  . 

No.  S  . . . .  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 86 

No.  2  . 1.00 

No.  2%  . - .  1.B6 

No.  10  .  B.60 

BBANS2 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.25 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Standard  Whole- Green,  No.  2 — ....  1.80 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANS8 

No.  2.  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  . .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  . .  11.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10 . . - . .  8.76 

No.  2.  Fresh  White. _  180 


N.Y. 

3.25 

3.26 
3.26 
3.26 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

.86 

1.06 

“*.90 

*1.66 

6.76 


1.30 

6.76 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

"l9*6 

r.’eo 

r.86 


.90 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . .  . . . 

1.90 

26  '30,  No.  2 . 

15 — ^20,  No.  8 . . 

1.50 

1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

1.30 

Cut,  No.  10 . . . . — — 

...... 

•-•eee 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

6.50 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

1.25 

1.30 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

5.26 

6.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

5.26 

5.50 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

1.60 

1.56 

F.  O.  B.  (k) . 

V  n  n  nn  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

1.62%  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

1.80 

F.  O.  B.  CoT.'. . 

1.76 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

"i.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.00 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

...  1.07% 

....... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.06 

1.10 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 

1.10 

1.16 

Split,  No.  10 . 

8.60 

3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

1.06 

1.16 

.  . 

6.00 

6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

1.40 

1.46 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

PBASt 

1.80 

F.  0.  B.  Co» . . . 

,  1.20 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.26 

F.  O.  B.  (3o . . 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  2 _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . u . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  l.„ . 

PUMPKIN8 — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . . . . 

No.  2  _ 


1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

6.76 

6.60 

.80 

.86 


1.10 


6.76 

.90 

.96 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT4 

Standard.  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.26 


SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Mi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 
No.  10  . . . 


.90 

1.30 

1.35 

4.00 


1.00 

1.36 

1.45 

4.50 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.86 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)  ......... 

- - 

— 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.86 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . ^^..... 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  . - . 

F.  O.  B.  <k) . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard  No.  1  TrimminKS . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.35 

1.30 


6.25 


.921^ 

.90 

1.20 

1.20 

1.67% 

jf.oi) 

2.00 

6.65 

5.50 


.95 

.95 


2.00 


6.00 

6.00 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10....„ . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.....~ . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved....^ . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

'Oo 


2.50 

2.86 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


1.36 

"s.'es 


2.46 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Ssmip,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2  %....„_ . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C _ _ 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

StandaH  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow.  No.  8 . 


12.00 


1.40 

1.76 


12.60 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


2.05 

2.26 


1.25 

1.40 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 

1.80 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 


1.76 

1.30 

1.40 


1.90 

1.46 

1.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.86 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

r.2o 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . 

3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.06 

No.  2  . 

1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

_ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

_ 

_ 

Elxtra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  «  . 

1.86 
..  2.70 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% 

2.60 

Choice  . .:. . 

. 

3.26 

Fancy  . 

_ _ 

3.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

. 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

. 

Sliced,  Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

....... 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2...... 

... 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2% . 

...  2.70 

2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

...  2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

10.00 

10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  10s  .  14.76 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

(Columbia  Flat,  No.  1. . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . . ....._ _ _ 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

>4  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Deeorated„.„ . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

California,  %,  per  ease. . . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  Vis  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s..........„™.....„.......„„........ 

Blue  Fin,  is......™........._~...«-_»....__ 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.6( 

12.75 


1.10 

1.15 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 

4.00 

2.26 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

2.50 

2.65 

2.70 

2.90 

2.50 

2.60 

3.60 

2.65 

i.76 

r.8o 

4.86 

. 

2.86 

_ _ 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.86 

1.90 

t3.76 

— 

*4.76 

t3.76 

t4.76 

...... 

t3.00 

tl6.00 

t4.60 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 

_  26.00 

_  7.00 

- 18.26 

.  6.50 

.  12.50 

.  7.00 

.  13.25 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
'  appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phonm  Wolfm  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Mospeth,  N.  Y. 


lit  Eut  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


“DAD”  LOWEREE 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Sal€B  Managar 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR. 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  27,  1929 


mato  canners  are  sold  up  to  the  mar^n  of  safety. 
Standard  2s  sold  as  futures  at  about  85c  as  top,  but  it 
will  probably  take  a  considerable  premium  over  that 
price  to  induce  any  canner  to  take  on  further  orders. 
And  yet  we  notice  Virginia  out  with  some  future  prices 
at  80c  for  2s.  We  hazard  a  guess  that  these  same  goods 
will  be  worth  $1  by  January  1st,  1930,  unless  the  whole 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  country’s  wonderful  prosperity, 
and  it  won’t. 

Com — There  is  a  feeling  in  the  market  that  canned 
corn  is  not  being  eaten  as  extensively  or  as  greedily  as 
it  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  if  you  will  recall  they 
said  the  same  thing  about  canned  tomatoes  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  pointing  out  that  both  canned  peas  and  can¬ 
ned  com  were  outstripping  canned  tomatoes  in  popular 
consumption.  And  it  looked  like  it;  and  wise  market 
operators  said  that  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  had  too  much  money  to  spend,  and 
preferred  spending  it  upon  more  aristocratic  products 
than  the  lowly  tomato.  And  they  said  that  when  the 
turn  in  the  tide  came,  and  people  were  more  careful 
with  their  money,  the  call  would  come  back  upon  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  as  the  poor  man’s  meat.  That  is  what 
they  used  to  be  considered,  you  know.  Well,  there  are 
no  poor  men  as  yet,  but  where  is  the  man  who  will  say 
that  there  has  not  been  heavy  consumption  of  canned 
tomatoes.  The  market  looks  like  a  kid’s  ice-cream 
plate — licked  clean. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  it  is  just  a  passing  whim, 
and  the  canned  corn  market  is  holding  well,  everything 
considered.  They  will  begin  again  and  probably  make 
a  big  hole  in  the  comparatively  small  pile  of  spot  can¬ 
ned  com  left,  long  before  new  canned  corn  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Peas — New  packed  canned  peas  are  due  to  roll  to¬ 
wards  the  market  about  this  time  ordinarily,  as  the 
canners  down  along  the  bay  can  usually  set  the  whistles 
blowing  towards  the  end  of  May.  The  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  too  cold  for  rapid  development, 
but  there  has  been  no  frost,  and  the  crop  merely  awaits 
some  good,  warm,  sunshiny  weather,  and  it  will  quickly 
jump  into  condition. 

Meantime  many  pea  canners  of  the  North  and  West 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  their  plantings,  the 
weather  being  too  wet  and  too  cold,  and  this  has  badly 
disrupted  their  schedule,  and  it  worries  them  for  fear 

1 _ _ _ _ _ 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Bare  Tomato  Market — The  Future  Tomato  Situa¬ 
tion — Advances  Seem  Certain — Changing  Tastes. 

Packing  Peas — The  Grape  Fruit  Pack  Nearly  Cleaned 

Up — A  Record  to  Keep. 

HE  MARKET — Reports  are  beginning  to  come  in 
from  one  point  and  another  that  the  spot  stocks 
of  canned  tomatoes  are  gone,  and  while  this  is 
just  a  little  bit  earlier  than  might  have  been  expected, 
a  few  days  or  weeks  more  or  less  cannot  affect  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  thing  is  that  spot  canned  tomatoes  are 
practically,  if  not  absolutely,  gone  from  first  hands,  and 
that  it  is  at  least  three  months  before  any  canned  to¬ 
matoes  worthy  of  mention  can  be  produced  from  the 
1929  crops.  That  is  a  serious  situation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wholesalers  and  others  have  enough  to 
hold  the  market,  or  will  so  piece  them  out  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  have  to  be  told  that  canned  tomatoes  are  off 
the  market. 

In  such  a  condition  as  that  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
market?  The  market  is  now  one  between  second  hands, 
and  what  the  prices  will  be  depends  upon  how  much  the 
one  jobber  loves  the  other  who  must  have  some.  It  will 
be  right  merry,  no  doubt. 

And  this  brings  into  clearer  relief  the  question  of 
future  prices  on  canned  tomatoes.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  the  unfavorable  growing  season  everyone  is 
experiencing,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  canners  have 
committed  themselves,  that  picture  must  bring  smiles 
to  the  faces  of  those  same  jobbers.  But  it  will  be  harder 
for  the  canners  to  smile,  because  they  are  too  heavily 
sold  up  for  mirth.  Let  no  buyer  ever  again  say  that 
the  tomato  canners  are  not  his  friend  to  the  last  man. 
Rarely,  if  ever  before,  has  such  charitableness  been 
shown  in  commercial  dealings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  growers  and  Old  Dame  Nature  will  both  be  lenient 
with  the  canners  and  give  them  enough  to  fill  orders 
now  on  hand,  though  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
that  they  will  get  enough  for  a  surplus,  considering  the 
thoroughly  cleaned-up  condition  of  the  canned  tomato 
market. 

And  it  is  about  as  useless  to  say  anything  about  fu¬ 
ture  tomato  prices  as  it  is  about  spots,  because  the  to- 
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of  bunching  when  canning  time  cqmes.  Our  crop  re¬ 
ports  show  you  this  condition. 

Grapefruit — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Grapefruit  Canners  Association  a  census  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  was  taken,  with  the  following  results : 

957.500  cases  canned  grapefruit. 

202.500  cases  grapefruit  juice. 

65,000  cases  orange  juice. 

In  packers’  hands  May  15th  50,900  cases.  All  of 
these  were  figured  upon  the  basis  of  No.  2  tins,  2  dozen 
to  the  case. 

Just  one  more  evidence  that  they  do  not  seem  able  to 
produce  enough  canned  foods  to  keep  the  market  going. 

PASTE  IN  YOUR  RECORDS — Here  is  a  statement 
taken  from  the  weekly  letter  of  Thos.  J.  Meehan 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  under  date  of  May  18th,  and  we 
unhesitatingly  brand  it  as  the  most  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  ever  made  anent  the  canned  foods  market: 

“Going,  going,  gone !  is  practically  true  of  No.  1 
1  and  No.  3  tins,  and  nearly  true  about  No.  2  and 
No.  10  tins  tomatoes.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  buy  ’em  at  once,  unless  you  are  satisfied  to  pay 
more  money  every  few  days  from  now  on.  And  if 
you  do  not  buy  enough  to  cover  your  needs  until 
about  August  15th,  you  will  be  without  any  a  long 
time  before  the  new  goods  are  ready.  The  same 
may  be  safely  said  about  the  stocks  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Shoepeg  corn,  stringless  beans,  lima  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  pears  and  apples.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Surpluses  Well  Cleaned  Out — Showing  Futures  Inter- 
Interest — Spot  Tomatoes  Hard  to  Find — Corn  Is 
Slow — Spot  Peas  Cleaning  Up — Other  Items  in  Good 
Condition. 

New  York,  May  22,  1929. 
OUTINE — The  spot  canned  foods  market  has 
been  a  rather  uneventful  affair  throughout  the 
week.  Values  are  well  maintained,  and  there  is 
a  steady  amount  of  small-lot  business  passing,  but 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  has  developed.  The  season 
is  now  getting  along  to  the  point  where  distributors  are 
willing  to  work  close  to  the  “bottom  of  the  pile”  on  a 
number  of  early  pack  items,  in  anticipation  of  supplies 
of  new  packs  within  the  next  few  months.  From  the 
standpoint  of  inventory,  however,  the  market  is  in  very 
satisfactory  position,  insofar  as  the  local  territory  is 
concerned.  While  stocks  of  distributors  are  fairly  well 
rounded,  there  are  no  bothersome  surpluses  held  on 
any  lines,  something  rather  unusual. 

Futures — Interest  is  naturally  predominant  in  the 
new  pack  situation,  in  view  of  the  quiet  spot  markets, 
and  jobbers  are  studying  closely  crop  reports  and  can¬ 
ners’  postings.  The  California  situation  in  particular 
is  attracting  considerable  interest  at  the  moment,  and 
in  this  connection  several  statements  by  R.  I.  Bentley, 
president  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  in  his 
annual  report,  are  timely.  Mr.  Bentley  says:  “Inven¬ 
tories  are  larger  than  shown  in  the  last  statement  by 
$2,260,064,  but  less  than  one-half  of  the  increase  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  heavier  stocks  of  canned  foods ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  upon  the  other  lines  we  handle.  Supplies  are 
also  heavier  because  of  the  larger  pack.  Expenditures 
on  future  crops  are  up  approximately  $500,000,  mainly 
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due  to  expansion  in  the  growing  of  pineapple.  Our 
peach  pack  has  exceeded  any  other  one  commodity  in 
volume,  and  until  peaches  reached  a  state  of  overpro¬ 
duction  yielded  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  decid¬ 
uous  fruit.  This  is  a  definite  demonstration  of  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  confining  our  interests  to  a  few  com¬ 
modities  in  one  section.  Frost  damage  at  this 
time  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  that  it  is 
serious  there  is  no  doubt.  Excepting  peaches,  we  do 
not  anticipate  the  pack  of  fruits  will  be  seriously  re¬ 
duced  unless  values  become  so  high  that  it  is  too  haz¬ 
ardous  from  the  canners’  standpoint  to  pack  them. 
In  conclusion,  the  profit  as  shown  by  the  consolidated 
income  account  of  $6,233,021  (for  the  past  year) 
speaks  for  itself.  It  demonstrates  conclusively  that  we 
should  continue  our  policy  of  expansion  on  broad  but 
conservative  lines.  If  our  operations  were  confined  to 
fruits  in  California  we  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  reason  of  the  recent  frost  damage,  principally  to 
peaches,  for  1929,  but  we  are  operating  in  five  other 
states  and  territories  on  fruit,  and  six  other  states  on 
vegetables,  which  is  of  material  advantage.  Following 
our  program  of  expansion,  we  have  acquired  two  addi¬ 
tional  plants  in  Wisconsin  since  the  close  of  the  past 
fiscal  year.” 

Southern  Tomatoes — Spot  3s  are  rather  difficult  to 
locate,  and  while  buyers  declare  that  $1.90  will  buy 
stocks  in  a  small  way,  the  general  market  appears 
pretty  definitely  established  at  10c  per  dozen  over  this 
figure.  On  spot  Is  the  price  range  is  87 V2  to  90c  at  the 
canneries,  with  2s  at  $1.20  and  10s  variously  quoted  at 
$5.40  to  $5.50  per  dozen.  Futures  trading  is  still  slow, 
but  jobbers  are  inquiring  in  better  volume,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  this  divison  of  the  market  de¬ 
velop  more  activity  in  the  near  future.  Quotations  hold 
at  521/2  to  55c  for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  3s, 
and  $3.75  to  $4  for  10s,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

Western  Tomatoes — ^With  spot  stocks  cleaned  up,  In¬ 
diana  canners  are  getting  more  inquiry  for  futures, 
which  they  quote  out  at  571/2C  on  Is,  85c  for  2s,  $1.20 
for  2i/>s,  $1.30  for  3s,  and  $4  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery.  Missouri  packers  are  reported  offering  futures 
at  521/0  to  55c  for  Is,  80  to  85c  for  2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15  for 
21/oS,  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $4  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries,  standard  quality.  California  market  is 
strong  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

Standard  Corn — As  the  golfers  would  say.  Southern 
standard  com  broke  100  this  week,  with  offerings  re¬ 
ported  for  prompt  shipment  of  95c  per  dozen,  although 
many  packers  continue  to  hold  at  5  to  10c  over  this 
figure.  Demand  is  light,  even  at  the  85c  level.  Futures 
are  offered  freely  at  871/4  to  90c,  and  are  not  in  demand. 
Western  standard  corn,  prompt  shipment,  is  available 
as  low  as  80c,  and  with  this  differential  prevailing  the 
Western  pack  naturally  has  the  call  over  the  95c  South¬ 
ern  corn.  Future  Western  standards  are  generally 
held  at  around  the  80-85c  level. 

Peas — Stocks  of  old  pack  are  cleaning  up  nicely  in 
Wisconsin,  it  is  reported,  and  the  market  continues 
maintained  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.05  per  dozen  for  5s 
sweets,  standards,  with  extra  standards  5  to  10  cents 
higher.  Stocks  of  fancy  siftings  are  badly  broken  in 
first  hands,  and  canners  are  obtaining  good  prices  for 
the  small  stocks  remaining  on  hand.  Futures  have  sold 
exceptionally  well,  and  the  market  is  firmly  held,  unfa¬ 
vorable  growing  weather  during  the  week  being  a  bull¬ 
ish  factor.  Southern  peas  are  not  doing  so  well  on 
spots,  some  packers  offering  out  standards  at  as  low  as 
$1.00  per  dozen  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  Odds  and  ends 
before  new  packs  become  available.  New  pack  4s  Alas- 
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kas  standard  quality  are  available  at  90c,  with  extra 
standards  10c  over  this  figure. 

Stringless  Beans — The  market  on  spots  is  now  down 
to  $1.20  at  canneries,  and  buyers  report  a  few  small 
parcels  offering  at  5c  under  that  figure.  New  pack  is 
still  selling  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  with  the  market  looking 
good  for  an  advance.  Some  fortunate  jobbers,  how¬ 
ever,  hold  contracts  as  low  as  75c  per  dozen,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  booked  a  few  months  ago,  when  one  or  two 
canners  entered  the  market  with  very  low  price  views 
on  1929  packs. 

California  Fruits — ^There  is  nothing  new  in  the  fruit 
position  on  the  Coast,  save  that  a  few  small  packers  are 
going  under  the  recently  established  basis  on  peaches 
and  apricots,  shading  the  prices  slightly  on  the  lists  of 
the  larger  factors.  Northwestern  fruits  are  also  with¬ 
out  material  change  this  week. 

Salmon — Warmer  weather  has  stimulated  the  de¬ 
mand  for  salmon,  and  the  market  is  firming  up  on  the 
Coast.  Pinks  can  still  be  bought  in  a  small  way  at 
$1.75,  but  holders  are  showing  an  inclination  to  work 
the  market  up  to  $1.85,  with  some  factors  already 
quoting  $1.80.  Reds  and  chums  are  without  price 
change,  but  are  a  little  firmer  in  sympathy  with  the 
strength  in  pinks. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ’“Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Pessimistic  Stories  Regarding  Plant  Difficulties  Have 
Ceased  to  Some  Extent — General  Interest  in  Spot 
Canned  Foods  Is  Good — Tomato  Famine  Very  Acute. 
Standard  Com  Still  Quoted  Firmly  at  85c  Factory. 

Chicago,  May  22,  1929. 

ITH  the  advent  of  better  weather  some  of  the 
pessimistic  stories  regarding  planting  difficul¬ 
ties  have  ceased  to  carry  such  weight  with  buy¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  discounting  the  fact  that  the  1929 
crops  in  the  Middle  States  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
late,  and  this  may  result  in  a  lot  of  disappointment  on 
volume  production  in  some  quarters. 

General  interest  in  spot  canned  foods  is  good,  al¬ 
though  quite  conservative  as  to  volume  commitments 
because  of  high  prices.  Everybody  seems  to  feel  that 
we  are  going  into  a  good  healthy  business  condition 
ahead  of  us,  and  there  should  be  a  good  steady  call  for 
all  sensibly  priced  quality  canned  foods. 

Tomatoes — The  famine  is  acute,  the  unsatisfied  in¬ 
quiries  which  are  made  and  remade  having  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  market  is  bare.  We  are  now  so  close 
to  relief  in  the  way  of  deliveries  from  Southern  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  that  even  an  amateur  “hunger  striker” 
could  stretch  over  the  distance  and  survive  so  far  as 
tomatoes  are  concerned.  Texas  deliveries  were  prom¬ 
ised  yet  this  month,  although  we  have  seen  no  actual 
1929  pack  so  far. 

Corn — Standard  still  quoted  firmly  at  85c  factory. 
The  selling  pressure  on  the  better  grades,  which  we 
mentioned  in  last  week’s  letter,  still  continues,  although 
the  really  good  corn  which  was  shaken  into  the  market 
was  grabbed  up  quickly.  There  are  still  some  interest¬ 
ing  values,  however,  on  “Standard  Plus”  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  placed  in  the  90s.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  strict¬ 
ly  bang-up  fancy  in  distress  any  more.  Big  chain  op¬ 
erators  tell  us  that  some  of  the  values  they  have  re¬ 
cently  picked  up  on  good  corn  are  going  to  be  passed  to 
the  consumer  at  a  snap  price.  This  will  relieve  the  sta¬ 


tistical  condition  rapidly  if  this  practice  is  at  all  gen¬ 
eral. 

Peas — Spot  market  healthy  with  a  lot  of  items  un¬ 
obtainable.  Prices  have  not  changed  particularly, 
however.  Futures  will  again  come  into  good  interest  in 
early  June.  Big  buying  interests  are  watching  the  Wis¬ 
consin  crop  most  carefully,  and  we  may  expect  some 
heavy  buying  when  they  feel  they  know  what  the  crop 
is  going  to  do.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  business 
already  contracted  is  old-established  repeat  dealings, 
the  big  bulk  of  business  which  is  not  thus  classified  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  consummated. 

Green  Beans — Several  packers  have  come  into  the 
market  simultaneously  this  week  with  actual  new  crop 
Southern  beans.  We  have  seen  them  from  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  understand  Texas  and 
Mississippi  pack  are  also  being  shown.  Market  opened 
up  actively  at  $1.10  for  No.  2  size,  $5.50  for  No.  10. 
We  understand  several  of  the  canners  sold  out  in  one 
or  two  days  up  to  their  possible  capacity  for  balance  of 
May. 

If  beans  continue  to  sell  as  readily  for  the  next  few 
months  as  has  been  evident  this  last  week,  it  will  sup¬ 
ply  one  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  disappoint  interest  in  some  of  the  other  canned  foods 
items.  Everybody  feels  that  this  will  be  a  good  bean 
year,  big  volume,  good  prices,  and  general  active  con¬ 
sumer  support. 

California  Fruits — ^We  hear  of  little  dealings  on  fu¬ 
tures;  everybody  content  to  await  formal  price  open¬ 
ings.  What  few  spots  are  now  available  in  California 
are  firmly  held,  and  buyers  seem  unable  to  secure  any 
substantial  concessions. 

There  is  a  very  big  undertone  in  future  California 
fruits,  as  sellers  expect  to  enlist  some  enormous  chain 
store  bookings  on  standard  grades  especially.  Some 
sellers  claim  they  have  enough  of  such  business  in  sight 
to  quite  use  up  their  capacity  on  those  grades. 

H.  W.  Ward’s  Death — All  Chicago  buyers  and  many 
canners  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Horace  Wilmer  Ward  on  May  16th.  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  identified  with  the  grocery  trade  in  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  for  many  years,  formerly  with  National  Grocery 
Company,  of  Michigan,  later  with  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Chicago  office.  For  the  past  dozen 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  Chicago  brokerage  activ¬ 
ities;  during  most  of  the  time  he  has  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  The  Ward  Sales  Company.  He  has  been  off  the 
trade  since  January.  Mr.  Ward  has  many  friends 
throughout  the  canned  foods  industry,  especially  in 
California  and  the  Southern  States. 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Canning;  Trade.” 

_ _  _  _ _ _  _ 

Cool,  Wet  Weather  Holds  Back  Tomato  Plants — Can¬ 
ners  Timid  of  Futures  Because  of  Unsettled  Crop 
Conditions — Spot  Tomatoes  Cleaned  Up — Rains  De¬ 
lay  Bean  Planting — All  Crops  Are  Late. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  22,  1929. 
FATHER — Unfavorable  weather  as  reported  in 
our  previous  Market  Letters  has  continued 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week. 
This  means  entirely  too  much  rainfall  —  too  many 
cloudy  days,  and  very  little  sunshine.  Farm  work  of 
all  kinds  has  been  delayed.  Temperature  has  also  been 
below  normal,  and  a  good  part  of  the  time  heat  in  the 
homes  and  offices  has  been  necessary. 
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Tomato  Plants — ^The  tomato  plants  in  the  open  field 
beds  have  made  very  little  growth,  and  due  to  the  wet 
weather  it  has  not  been  possible  to  cultivate  the  plants 
in  the  beds.  Tomato  plants  are  yet  too  small  for  set¬ 
ting  in  the  fields,  even  if  the  weather  conditions  were 
favorable.  Our  best  growers  state  that  it  will  take  a 
week  of  sunshine  and  higher  temperature  before  to¬ 
mato  plants  generally  will  be  large  enough  to  begin 
setting  in  the  fields.  In  addition  to  the  facts  stated, 
it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  tomato 
plants  throughout  the  district,  and  therefore,  doubtful 
about  the  entire  contracted  tomato  acreage  being 
planted. 

Sales  Future  Tomatoes — Very  few  cars  of  future  to¬ 
matoes  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week.  Canners 
throughout  the  district  seem  unwilling  to  confirm  addi¬ 
tional  sales  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  crop  con¬ 
ditions. 

Prices  Future  Tomatoes — The  very  limited  nuniber 
of  canners  throughout  the  district  who  would  consider 
confirming  further  sales  of  future  tomatoes,  seem  un¬ 
willing  to  do  so  except  at  some  advance  over  the  open¬ 
ing  prices.  While  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  about  secur¬ 
ing  confirmation  on  further  sales  of  future  tomatoes 
at  inside  prices,  we  can  only  quote  the  range  of  prices 
as  follows: 


Is  Std.  10  oz . 52^c  to  .55c  Doz. 

No.  303,  16  oz . 75c  to  .77^c  Doz. 

No.  2  Stds . 80c  to  .85c  Doz. 

No.  2^  Stds . 1.10  to  1.20  Doz. 

No.  3  Stds . 1.25  to  1.30  Doz. 

No.  10  Stds . 4.00 


F.O.B.  Factory  points  Mo.  or  Ark. 

Spot  Tomatoes — There  are  no  carloads  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  obtainable  now  in  any  size  cans  from  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  canners.  Brokers  and  Canners  are  report¬ 
ing  frequent  inquiries  coming  from  Jobbing  Grocers 
and  large  Chain  Store  Companies  for  prices  on  spot 
tomatoes  in  various  sizes,  indicating  that  the  supply 
of  spot  tomatoes  in  the  hands  of  these  dealers  must  be 
running  extremely  low.  Every  Jobbing  Grocer  through¬ 
out  the  district  that  was  holding  a  surplus  carload  of 
spot  tomatoes  has  disposed  of  same  to  some  other  Job¬ 
ber  and  in  most  instances  for  shipment  to  points  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  the  Ozark  Packing  District. 

Bean  Acreage — The  sowing  of  bean  seed  on  acreage 
contracted  by  Canners  has  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  weather  conditions  as  reported  herein.  Canners 
report  that  the  late  crop  season  will  likely  reduce  the 
actual  bean  acreage  to  less  than  the  acreage  contracted. 
This  means,  also,  that  the  bean  canners  will  be  much 
later  in  starting  the  canning  season  than  is  usual  when 
we  have  a  normal  crop  season. 

Future  Green  Beans — There  are  very  limited  offer¬ 
ings  of  future  green  beans  on  the  market  now.  Just 
here  and  there  a  canner  may  be  found  who  is  willing 
to  take  the  risk,  and  take  on  order  for  one  or  two  more 
cars  for  shipment  as  soon  as  packed  at  the  following 
range  of  prices : 

No.  1  Std.,  10  oz . 70c  to  75c 

No.  303,  16  oz . 90c  to  95c 

No.  2  Stds . 1.00 

No.  2^4  Stds . 1.35 

No.  10  Stds . 5.00 

These  prices  for  cut  stringless — F.O.B.  factory  points 
Mo.  or  Ark. 

Strawberries — The  weather  conditions  have  been 
very  detrimental  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the 


strawberry  crop,  and  makes  the  shipping  season  un¬ 
usually  late,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  to 
curtail  the  number  of  cars  that  will  be  shipped.  It  is 
thought  by  experienced  strawberry  growers  that  with 
a  few  days  of  continued  sunshine,  and  a  rise  in  the 
temperature,  that  the  fruit  on  the  vines  would  ripen 
very  rapidly,  and  carload  shipments  increase  accord¬ 
ingly. 

General  Farm  Conditions — There  is  considerable 
acreage  throughout  the  Ozarks  which  has  not  yet  been 
plowed,  or  put  into  condition  for  seeding.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  generally  will  be  unusually  late.  The  average 
farmer  is  more  or  less  discouraged  on  account  of  the 
late  starting  of  the  crop  season. 

Unfavorable  Reports — While  there  has  been  no  kill¬ 
ing  of  frost  or  freeze  reported  recently  in  any  part  of 
the  Ozark  Packing  District,  we  have  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  that  in  some  of  the  States  North  of  us  there  was 
freezing  temperature  on  the  nights  of  the  18th  and 
19th,  inst.,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  vegetation.  From  one  particular  locality  we  learn 
definitely  that  there  was  considerable  damage  to  the 
tomato  plants  which  were  out  in  the  open  field  beds  or 
that  had  been  set  in  the  fields.  In  fact,  the  report 
stated  that  these  tomato  plants  were  a  total  loss.  We 
were  not  advised  as  to  how  large  a  scope  of  territory 
this  low  temperature  covered,  but  this  is  certainly  very 
unusual  condition  to  have  in  the  Middle  West  at  this 
period  in  the  year. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bn  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canning  Season  Almost  Over,  With  Little  or 

No  Pack  and  No  Carry  Over — Replanting  Reefs  to 

Oysters — Big  Yield  Expected  of  Stringless  Bean 

Crop — Some  Canneries  Already  Packing. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  22,  1929. 
^  HRIMP  -W’^hile  we  can  still  discuss  the  shrimp  pack 
^  in  this  section,  because  the  closed  season  for  can- 
^  ning  shrimp  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  does  not 
go  into  effect  until  June  1st,  and  in  Louisiana  until 
June  15th,  yet  that  is  all  we  can  do  is  discuss  it,  because 
the  eleventh  hour  strike  of  shrimp  that  was  expected 
has  failed  to  materialize  so  far,  and  the  hopes  of  pack¬ 
ing  a  few  more  cases  before  the  spring  season  closes 
are  fast  fading  away.  In  fact,  in  a  few  days  the  1929 
spring  shrimp  pack  will  go  in  history  as  the  lightest  in 
many  a  year.  This  would  probably  not  mean  as  much 
to  the  sea  food  canners  in  this  section,  as  it  really  does, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  fall  pack  was  light  also,  and 
they  are  absolutely  idle,  because  they  have  no  carry¬ 
overs  that  they  can  busy  themselves  on,  so  they  will 
have  to  go  through  this  nerve-wracking  strain  for  at 
least  two  more  months,  as  the  closed  season  for  canning 
shrimp  lasts  two  months. 

Oysters — Frank  Collier,  Jr.,  of  Dauphin  Island,  Ala., 
who  was  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  of  Alabama  to  plant  10,000  barrels  of  seed 
oysters  and  distribute  45,000  barrels  of  shells  on  the 
Alabama  reefs,  will  start  on  his  contract  this  week. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  program  outlined  to  replenish  the 
Alaska  oyster  reefs  that  were  practically  destroyed  by 
the  recent  heavy  freshet  that  visited  this  locality.  A 
heavy  norther  hit  Mobile  today,  which  brought  the 
thermometer  down  about  20  degrees,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  waters  of  Mobile 
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Bay  and  cause  another  freshet.  At  any  rate,  this  un¬ 
expected  change  in  the  weather  will  no  doubt  delay  the 
planting  of  the  oysters  until  it  can  be  determined  to 
what  extent  the  rush  of  fresh  water  from  the  rivers 
caused  by  the  northern  will  affect  the  Bay.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  norther  will  be  of  short  duration. 

Stringless  Beans — ^We  had  a  good  rain  in  this  locality 
this  past  week,  which  helped  the  crops  wonderfully,  and 
while  the  weather  is  decidedly  cooler,  yet  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  much  colder,  and  no  bad  effects  to  the 
crops  are  looked  for.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
points  to  a  good  bean  pack.  The  crop,  which  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  quality,  is  expected  to  yield  well, 
therefore  whatever  shortage  of  acreage  there  may  be, 
it  is  hoped  will  in  a  manner  be  offset  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  crop  yield,  so  everything  seems  to  be  “jam  up” 
for  the  vegetable  packers  of  this  section.  The  market 
is  in  first-class  shape,  and  a  good  deal  will  depend  on 
the  packers  keeping  it  in  that  shape.  Don’t  get  weak- 
kneed  at  the  first  lull  in  the  market  and  commence  to 
cut  prices,  because  while  this  may  help  an  individual 
case  and  move  a  few  extra  cases  for  the  time  being,  yet 
it  usually  slows  up  sales  as  a  whole,  because  the  trade 
will  stop  buying,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  business  practice  to  buy  heavily  on  a  de¬ 
clining  market. 

The  spring  bean  pack  commenced  in  this  section  this 
week,  and  it  has  moved  along  at  a  very  saisfactory  rate, 
but  the  peak  of  the  pack  is  not  expected  until  the  first 
week  in  June. 

The  volume  of  business  booked  would  indicate  that 
this  section  is  going  to  have  a  banner  season  if  the  pack 
moves  along  as  well  as  it  has  started,  which  will  enable 
the  canners  to  reasonably  take  care  of  the  business  of¬ 
fered  them. 

The  pack  thus  far  turned  out  has  been  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  following  are  the  prices  of  stringless  cut 
beans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery;  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No. 
21/2  cans,  $1.40  pes  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


,  Trading  Slowing  Down — A  Personal  Survey  of  the 
Frost  Results  —  Shortage  of  Rainfall  Hurting. 
Prices  Will  Average  Higher — Compromise  on  Fish 
Fertilizer  Fight. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1929. 
ARKET — Trading  in  California  canned  fruits  has 
slowed  down  somewhat,  with  some  buyers  appar¬ 
ently  waiting  for  reductions  before  anticipating 
their  wants  further.  Others  are  buying  only  as  the 
goods  are  needed  and  will  not  be  in  the  market  again 
in  a  large  way  until  opening  prices  on  the  1929  pack 
are  named.  Here  and  there  a  canner  is  offering  peaches 
at  slight  concessions  from  the  revised  prices  brought 
out  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  generally  speaking  the  new 
price  list  is  being  closely  adhered  to.  Most  sales  of 
choice  cling  peaches  are  at  $2.15  a  dozen,  with  some 
firms  holding  for  even  higher  rates.  Standards  are 
firm  at  $1.80.  Other  varieties  are  very  firmly  held, 
these  being  very  little  unsold  in  apricots,  cherries  or 
pears. 

Personal  Survey — The  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
damage  to  deciduous  fruit  crops  by  the  April  frost  led 
the  writer  to  make  a  survey  of  his  own  during  the  past 


week,  this  being  confined  to  the  peach-growing  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  some  sections  the  loss  was  almost  total,  in 
others  there  promises  to  be  half  a  crop,  while  in  still 
others  there  are  orchards  which  have  all  they  should 
bear.  The  outlook  for  peaches  is  for  a  pack  about  half 
that  of  last  year,  possibly  a  little  more.  All  danger  of 
further  damage  by  frost  is  passed,  but  there  are  other 
factors  which  may  tend  to  decrease  the  tonnage  that 
seems  in  sight.  The  rainfall  for  the  season  has  been 
far  below  normal,  the  deficiency  averaging  25  per  cent, 
with  the  peach-growing  districts  showing  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  falling  off.  The  snowfall  in  the  mountains  was 
very  light  and  water  for  irrigation  will  be  limited.  To 
secure  a  maximum  crop  it  will  be  necessary  for  growers 
to  devote  special  attention  to  irrigation  and  cultivation, 
and  this  work  is  under  way.  While  the  peach  crop  this 
year  will  doubtless  run  to  better  sizes  than  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  thinning  done  by  the  freeze,  the 
pack  will  likely  include  a  larger  percentage  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  lower  grades.  Imring  the  past  two  seasons 
huge  quantities  of  fruit  below  the  regulation  size  were 
permitted  to  go  to  waste,  but  this  year  almost  every¬ 
thing  grown  will  be  handled.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
no  change  in  grade  specifications,  but  efforts  will  not  be 
confined  to  a  pack  of  fancy  and  choice  grades. 

Higher — Prices  of  California  canned  and  dried  fruits 
for  1929  promise  to  average  higher  than  during  any 
year  since  1924,  and  possibly  since  1921.  The  pack  of 
1928,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  has  been  very 
closely  cleaned  up,  and  the  prospects  of  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  pack  this  year  has  led  to  substantial  advances  on 
stocks  on  hand.  In  some  lines  further  advances  are 
promised  before  new  pack  goods  are  ready  for  delivery. 
The  tonnage  of  California  fruits  this  year  will  be  fully 
25  per  cent  less  than  in  1928,  but  returns  to  growers 
promise  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  a  year  ago.  The 
smaller  crop  and  pack  promises  to  benefit  the  canning 
industry,  and  good  profits  seem  in  sight.  The  value  of 
carry-over  stocks,  principally  of  peaches,  increased 
several  million  dollars  almost  over  night,  and  a  good 
market  is  assured  for  this  season’s  pack. 

Guaranteed — A  delegation  of  California  business 
men  left  San  Francisco  late  this  week  for  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  request  Federal  authorities  to  reinforce  quar¬ 
antine  restrictions  against  the  Mediterraneon  fruit  fly. 
Before  leaving  the  fruit  men  conferred  with  G.  H. 
Hecke,  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  obtained  his 
indorsement  of  a  program  to  seek  a  Federal  quarantine 
zone  around  all  of  the  Western  States,  to  expand  the 
Federal  port  inspection  service  and  to  pay  indemnity  to 
Florida  fruit  growers  who  have  suffered  a  direct  loss 
from  eradication  operations.  Included  in  the  party 
were :  Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California; 
Ivan  Goodner,  representing  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Fred  A.  Read,  Sacramento,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Exchange;  A.  C.  Hardison,  Santa  Paula 
citrus  grower ;  C.  V.  Newman,  Tustin,  representing  the 
avocado  growers ;  F.  L.  Lippman,  San  Francisco,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Bank;  H.  Giddings,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  and  A.  C.  Fleury, 
Sacramento,  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fish  Fertilizer — The  various  factions  which  have 
been  battling  for  several  months  upon  the  measure  in 
the  State  Legislature  regulating  the  catching  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  sardines  reached  a  compromise  shortly  before 
the  closing  of  the  Legislature.  The  bill,  originally  in¬ 
troduced  on  behalf  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
provided  that  packers  of  sardines  be  restricted  to  re¬ 
ducing  to  fertilizer  25  per  cent  of  the  catch.  Los  An- 
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geles  interests  succeeded  in  having  the  percentage  in¬ 
creased  to  40  per  cent  when  the  measure  reached  the 
Senate.  This  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  who  contended  that  greedy  packers 
were  destroying  a  great  industry.  Later  the  interests 
combined  on  a  basis  of  311/4  P^r  cent,  or  about  thirteen 
and  a  half  cases  to  the  ton,  as  the  amount  of  sardines 
received  by  the  packer  which  can  be  converted  into  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  measure  also  provides  that  the  edible  fish 
oil  and  fish  fiour  manufacturers  shall  operate  under  the 
regulations  of  the  commission. 

Bonds  and  Investments — Investment  authorities  are 
attracting  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  California 
canning  concerns,  and  X)oint  out  that  the  securities  of 
these  have  been  neglected  and  are  selling  far  below 
their  real  value,  compared  with  other  concerns  in  the 
food  field.  An  analysis,  which  includes  such  concerns 
as  Corn  Products,  Gold  Dust,  Quaker  Oats,  Fleisch- 
mann,  Postum,  United  Fruit  and  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  shows  that  the  latter  is  selling  at  only 
12  times  its  earnings,  the  lowest  figure  for  any  stock  in 
the  group.  Some  of  those  named  are  priced  at  25 


times  net  earnings  per  share,  and  the  average  is  19 
times  earnings.  California  Packing  made  by  far  the 
greatest  increase  in  earnings  for  1928  of  any  of  the 
companies,  making  a  gain  of  81  per  cent,  while  the  next 
best  gain  reported  was  24  per  cent.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  last  statement  of  the  California  packing 
concern  was  the  increase  in  surpus  to  $20,336,369.  In 
the  past  two  years  it  has  retired  all  of  its  notes  out¬ 
standing,  which  amounted  to  $12,400,000  on  February 
28,  1927,  and  has  strengthened  its  position  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  several  canneries. 

Another  California  canning  concern  whose  securities 
are  held  to  be  greatly  underpriced  is  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company.  At  present  market  prices  the  Class 
A  stock  of  this  concern  returns  investors  more  than 
81/^  per  cent.  This  concern  operates  in  three  states, 
packs  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  en¬ 
joys  the  distinction,  according  to  investment  authori¬ 
ties,  of  being  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to 
either  carry  forward  on  its  own  account  on  a  highly 
profitable  basis,  or  of  forming  a  valuable  link  in  some 
national  food  combine. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Department  of  Justice  and  Wholesale  Grocery  Industry  Win  Final  Victory  in  Packer 
Consent  Decree  Case  With  Order  by  Supreme  Court  Barring  California  Cooperative  Cann¬ 
eries  as  Intervenors  in  Case-Controversey  Has  Been  Long  Fought — New  Angle  on  Chain 
Store  Operations  Has  A  &  P  Selling  Grocery  Procucts  to  Jobbers  Through  Independent 
Retailers — Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  Plan  Joint  Convention  For  Portland,  Oregon,  Next 
Month — Important  Program  Outlined. 


The  final  chapter  in  the  famous  packer  consent  decree  case 
was  written  in  Washington  last  week  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  removed  from  the  controversy.  When  the  canneries 
were  admitted  as  intervenors  in  1924  the  decree  was  suspended, 
and  has  remained  inoperative  ever  since.  In  a  decision  handed 
down  by  Justice  Brandeis,  the  court  reviewed  the  proceedings  in 
this  famous  case  to  date  insofar  as  it  involved  the  motion  of 
the  California  Co-operative  Canneries  to  file  an  intervening  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  decree,  on  the  ground  that  the  decree  “interferes 
with  the  performance  by  Armour  &  Co.  of  a  contract  thereto¬ 
fore  made  with  it  by  which  Armour  agreed  to  buy  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  California  canned  fruit.”  By  removing  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries  from  the  case  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  now  be  able  to  write  the  postscript  to  the  case  by  having 
the  Supreme  Court  declare  the  decree  effective.  When  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  1920  started  action  against  the  then  “Big 
Five”  Chicago  meat  packers,  the  packers  entered  into  a  con¬ 
sent  decree,  meeting  substantially  all  the  demands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Later,  after  the  American  and  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Associations  had  been  permitted  to  intervene  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  case,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  permitted  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries  to 
intervene  on  the  side  of  the  packers.  The  decree  was  sus¬ 
pended  pending  further  litigation  on  the  rights  of  the  canneries. 
The  District  Supreme  Court  refused  the  motion  to  cancel  the 
decree  and  the  packers  then  took  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
Government’s  contention  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  case  and  that  the  appeal  should  have  been  made 
direct  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  the  trial  court. 
The  Government  then  sought  to  have  the  Court  of  Appeals 
reverse  its  decision  permitting  the  California  Co-operative  Can¬ 
neries  to  intervene,  which  would  have  permitted  it  to  enforce 
the  decree.  The  Court  of  Appeals  refused,  however,  and  the 
Government  then  brought  the  present  case  to  the  highest  court. 


asking  that  the  canneries  be  removed  as  a  party  to  the  con¬ 
troversy,  which  has  now  been  done. 

The  reactions  of  the  two  grocers’  associations  previously  men¬ 
tioned  are  of  interest. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  declared:  “The  United  States  Supreme  Court  today 
ruled  against  the  right  of  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries 
to  intervene  in  the  packer  consent  decree  and  thus  probably 
brought  to  a  termination  all  litigation.  In  a  decision  delivered 
by  Justice  Brandeis,  the  Court  held  that  the  court  of  appeals, 
in  refusing  to  vacate  its  judgment  and  mandate,  departed  from 
the  limits  of  admissible  discretion.  The  order  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  suspending  the  enforcement  of  the 
decree  was  made  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Court  on  June  2,  1924.  When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  the  Swift  case  settled  that  by  reason  of  the  Expedit¬ 
ing  Act  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  without  jurisdiction  of  an 
appeal  in  a  suit  in  equity  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  in  which 
the  United  States  is  the  complainant  and  that  the  consent  decree 
is  valid,  all  obstacles  to  the  consent  decree  should  have  been 
removed,  the  Supreme  Court  today  declared.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  rather  critical  of  the  action  of  the  Appellate  Court 
in  denying  ‘without  either  an  opinion  or  statement  of  any  rea¬ 
son  therefor’  the  motion  of  the  Government  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  June  2,  1924.  Con¬ 
gress  sought  by  the  Expediting  Act  to  insure  speedy  disposal 
of  anti-trust  suits  by  the  Government.  By  this  Act,  Congress 
limited  the  right  of  review  to  an  appeal  from  the  Decree  which 
disposed  of  all  matters  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  an  appeal 
to  either  court  from  an  interlocutory  decree.  The  purpose  of 
Congress  to  expidite  such  suit,  the  Court  declared,  would  obvi¬ 
ously  be  defeated  if,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  appeal  could 
be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  when  previously  a 
motion  for  leave  to  intervene,  just  as  was  presented  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Co-operative  Canneries,  had  been  refused.  The  next  step 
will  be  the  entering  of  a  motion  by  the  Government  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  seeking  to  have  the  latter  set 
aside  its  order  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Consent  Decree. 
As  this  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  perfunctory  proceeding,  it  is 
felt  that  the  Consent  Decree  will  soon  be  restored  to  its  former 
status  as  fully  operative.” 

The  National,  in  a  statement  on  the  case,  said  in  part:  “For 
a  number  of  years  the  Government  and  your  association  have 
been  urging  that  California  Co-operative  Canneries  was  not  a 
proper  party  to  the  case,  and  that  the  consent  decree  should  not 
have  remained  suspended  but  should  have  been  restored  to  full 
effect.  For  more  than  eight  years  the  national  association  con¬ 
sistently  has  supported  the  Attorney  General  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  the  decree  in  the  interests  not  only  of  independent 
competitive  business,  but  of  the  consuming  public  of  the  United 
States.” 

Wholesalers  Buying  From  Retailers  —  Reports  that  many 
wholesale  grocers  have  been  purchasing  specialty  food  products 
from  large  chain  store  interests  at  prices  lower  than  they  (the 
wholesalers)  could  buy  for  direct  from  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  have  been  followed  by  reports  that  wholesale 
grocers  in  many  instances  are  buying  groceries  from  their  own 
retail  customers  (who  in  turn  buy  from  the  chains)  at  less  than 
the  carlot  prices  quoted  by  manufacturers.  The  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce,”  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  says: 
“Sales  of  nationally  advertised  food  products  by  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  to  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cers  in  less  than,  carload  lots  at  prices  lower  than  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  carload  prices  are  being  made  in  New  York  and  other 
places,  as  well  as  by  other  large  chain  corporations.  Communi¬ 
cations  from  various  parts  of  the  country  have  verified  the 
reports.  During  the  week  the  number  of  wholesale  grocers  who 
have  reported  that  they  have  bought  goods  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  has  greatly  increased.  All  efforts  to  secure 
information  on  the  subject  from  manufacturers  proved  fruit¬ 
less.  They  denied  the  report  asserting  that  the  uniformity  of 
their  prices  was  well  known  to  the  trade  and  had  been  so  for 
many  years. 

“One  wholesale  grocer  in  New  Jersey  declares  that  he  has 
bought  nationally  advertised  food  products  from  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers  at  prices  lower  than  those  quoted  to  him  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  products,  and  his  retail  customers  in  turn  tell 
him,  he  asserts,  that  they  have  bought  these  goods  from  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  at  such  prices  that 
they  could  still  make  a  profit,  while  selling  to  him  under  the 
circumstances  described.  His  letter  explaining  this  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

“  ‘Quite  sometime  ago,  we  were  constantly  informed  by  our 
several  salesmen  who  were  calling  upon  our  retail  customers 
that  the  cost  and  selling  prices  we  had  given  them  on  many 
nationally  distributed  food  products  were  entirely  out  of  line 
with  those  which  the  retailers  claimed  they  could  purchase  at 
through  other  sources.  We  followed  this  through  and  found 
many  retailers  claiming  that  they  could  purchase  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  during  the  week  of  their  special  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  these  same  products  at  even  lower  prices  than  were 
shown  in  their  consumer  advertising.  We,  to  determine  the 
truth  of  this,,  and  put  us  in  a  better  position  to  compete,  gave 
certain  retailers  orders  to  purchase  for  our  account.  They  did 
this  and  these  retailers  delivered  the  goods  to  our  warehouses 
at  the  following  prices.  For  instance,  Campbell’s  soups — tomato 
and  vegetable — were  purchased  $3.70  per  case  of  48  cans  deliv¬ 
ered,  whereas  had  we  bought  this  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
cur  lowest  cost  would  have  been  $4.04  per  case.  This,  we 
believe,  for  the  retailer  said  he  made  10  cents  per  case  profit 
on  the  transaction  and  this  notwithstanding  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific’s  newspaper  advertised  price  to  the  consumer  at  the 
same  time  was  three  cans  for  25  cents,  or  $4  per  case.  I  do 
not  buy  this  soup  just  to  make  the  difference  of  a  few  cents, 
which  figured  out  about  34  cents  according  to  my  cost  from 
Campbell,  but  that  particular  month  Campbell  did  not  ship  any 
tomato  soup  to  the  wholesale  grocers.  This  is  why  I  bought 
the  few  cases  of  soup  in  question.  We  have  been  told  by  our 
retail  customers  that  while  the  A.  &  P.  sells  three  packages  of 
Lux  for  25  cents  to  consumers  our  retail  customers  have  been 
buying  Lux  from  the  retail  A.  &  P.  stores  at  $8  per  100  pack¬ 
ages;  also  during  the  period  of  special  sales  by  the  A.  &  P.,  Van 
Camp’s,  Lion,  and  Borden,  also  other  brands  of  canned  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  were  sold  by  A.  &  P.  at  three  cans  for.  25  cents  to 
consumers  our  retail  customers  have  bought  these  commodities 
from  chain  store  managers  at  $3.75  for  48  cars,  and  this  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  decline  in  price.  It  should  be  explained  that 
retail  grocers  do  not  have  to  go  to  chain  stores  to  buy  goods, 
but  that,  instead,  chain  store  managers  of  the  A.  &  P.  call  upon 
retail  grocers  soliciting  their  business.  Upon  receipt  of  an  order 
the  goods  are  delivered  to  retail  grocers’  stores  by  the  A.  &  P. 


trucks.  Payment  is  made  in  cash  or  by  check,  the  check  being 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company.” 

The  National’s  Convention — M.  L,  Toulme,  secretary  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  announces  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  wholesaling  and  retail  problems  as  the  feature 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  June  24-26,  inclusive.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  will  feature  the  first  day’s  session. 
Some  of  the  speakers  at  this  session  will  be  H.  R.  Drackett, 
president  of  the  American  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Association; 
E.  B.  Cosgrove,  president  of  the  National  Canners’  Association, 
Willis  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  and  J.  W.  Millard  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  directed  the  recent  Louisville  grocery  survey 
and  who  will  speak  on  the  results  of  that  survey. 

An  informal  discussion  of  wholesale  grocers’  problems,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States, 
will  feature  the  session  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention. 
J.  W.  Millard  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will  talk  on 
“How  Wholesale  Grocers  Can  Use  Wholesale  Grocers’  Prob¬ 
lems,”  the  talk  to  be  founded  on  the  study  made  co-operatively 
by  the  domestic  commerce  division.  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  jobbers’  efficiency  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  R.  H.  Gilbert,  also  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  will  speak  on  “Report  of  Study  Made 
Co-operatively  by  Foodstuffs  Division,  Denartment  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Regard¬ 
ing  Handling  Costs  of  Canned  Foods.”  Mr.  Gilbert’s  talk  will 
be  followed  by  an  onen  forum  on  this  topic.  Another  feature 
of  the  June  25  sessions  will  be  an  open  discussion  on  “What 
Wholesale  Grocers  Have  Done  to  Reduce  Selling,  Accounting 
and  Warehousing  Costs.”  John  W.  Morev,  former  president  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  will  lead  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Other  topics  to  be  taken  up  at  this  forum  will  be 
“Is  It  Constructive  Sales  Work  For  Wholesale  Grocers  to  De¬ 
velop  Window  Signs  and  Initerior  Sales  Cards  for  the  Retailer, 
the  Purpose  Being  to  Increase  the  Unit  Sale  and  Promote 
Companionate  Selling?”  with  Roy  L.  Davidson,  also  a  former 
president  of  the  Association,  leading  the  discussion:  and  “What 
is  the  Better  Method  of  Selling  Futures  Today?  What  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  are  Doing  to  Assist  Their  Retail  Grocer  Customers 
in  the  Promotion  of  Better  and  More  Modem  Merchandising 
Methods,”  led  by  Charles  B.  Jordan. 

At  the  closing  day’s  session,  Elmer  E.  Chase,  president  of  the 
Canners’  League  of  California,  will  speak,  as  will  Burt  Katz, 
president  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California,  and  J.  C. 
Richendorfer,  president  of  the  Northwest  Canners’  Association. 

A  joint  meeting  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  26  will  close  the  convention,  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  the  social  end  of  the  gathering  terminating  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  on  that  evening. 


- Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Wonder  Continuous  Agitating 
Gallon  Cookers,  "rebuilt  as  good  Tas  new,  at  bargain 
price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Hawkins  Disk  Exhaust,  for  any  size  can 
up  to  No.  10,  22  ft.  long,  4  ft.  6  in  wide. 

Ayars  Rotary  Tomato  Filler,  used  to  fill  20  thousand 
cases  only. 

Cut  Corn  Conveyor,  10  ft.  long. 

These  mochines  are  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain. 
Address  Box  A-1678  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Canners  Merge — The  Alexander  B.  Stewart  Organi¬ 
zation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Curtis  Corporation, 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  have  merged  under  the  name  of  the 
Stewart  Curtis  Packers,  Inc.  The  general  offices  will 
be  at  Los  Angeles. 


Bronson  Made  Sales  Manager — E.  L.  Bronson  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  for  the  Shaw  Family, 
Inc.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  packers  of  high-grade  berries  and 
fruits.  The  portion  of  the  plant  destroyed  by  fire  last 
year  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  better  scale  than 
ever. 


Change  of  Name — ^The  name  of  the  Winters  Canning 
Company,  Winters,  Cal.,  is  to  be  changed  to  that  of  the 
George  N.  Edwards  Investment  Company. 


Spinach  Pack  Completed — The  Lodi  Cannery,  which 
has  been  operated  by  the  California  Co-operative  Pro¬ 
ducers,  has  completed  a  pack  of  54,000  cases  of  spinach 
and  the  plant  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Neuhoff 
Packing  Corporation. 


MacMarr  Acquires  Mutual  Stores — The  large  chain 
of  Mutual  Stores  in  Northern  California,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Greater  San  Francisco,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  MacMarr  Stores.  The  Mutual  Stores  operated 
348  grocery  stores  in  Northern  California,  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  these  swell  the  list  of  MacMarr  stores  to 
917  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  Meet — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H.,  held  a  short  time  ago,  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  as  follows:  President,  James  D.  Dole,  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. ;  vice-president, 
L.  E.  Arnold,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  R.  G.  Bell,  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  and  exec¬ 
utive  secretary.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Dean.  The  trustees  are 
R.  G.  Ward,  California  Packing  Corporation;  D.  C. 
Lindsay,  Haiku  Pineapple  Company;  J.  Frank  Woods, 
Kohala  Pineapple  Company;  Charles  R.  Hemenway, 
Kauai  Fruit  and  Land  Co.;  A.  Horner,  Jr.,  Hawaiian 
Canneries ;  James  D.  Dole  and  L.  E.  Arnold. 


Torsch-Summers  Building  Addition — ^The  substantial 
growth  of  the  business  of  the  Torsch-Summers  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  past  year,  has  necessitated  erection  of 
a  new  building  in  Baltimore  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  present  site,  doubling  the  amount  of  their  present 
floor  space.  This  is  principally  for  warehousing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  get  rid  of  additional  warehouse  space 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  rent  in  other  locations  in 


Baltimore.  The  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  shortly  after  June  1st. 


Postum  Changes  Name — Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  to  change  its  name  to  General  Food  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mississippi  Bars  Florida  Produce — ^Mississippi  is  the 
latest  state  to  declare  a  quarantine  against  vegetables, 
fruits  and  other  commodities  shipped  from  Florida 
which  are  known  to  be  bearers  of  the  destructive  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly. 


H.  C.  Pressing  Co.  Sold — The  Widlar  Food  Products 
Co.  announced  the  purchase  of  the  W.  C.  Pressing  Co., 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  packers  of  high-grade  corn  products, 
which  was  established  in  1912  as  successor  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Pressing  &  Orr  Co.  The  new  property  will 
be  operated  as  a  divisional  unit  of  the  Widlar  Co. 


New  Machines  for  Salmon  Cannery — Work  at  the 
Alaska  packers’  plant  at  Semiahmoo  is  being  pushed 
rapidly  in  readiness  for  the  big  run  of  the  fish  expected 
this  year.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
new  machinery  is  being  installed  in  the  cannery,  and  all 
of  the  old  machinery  will  go  as  junk. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  A  GROWING 
MARKET 


The  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  a  market  which 
is  steadily  increasing  its  imports  of  forei^  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  therefore  of  interest  to  American  ex¬ 
porters.  At  the  present  time  two  American  products, 
canned  sardines  and  canned  salmon,  can  be  said  to  be 
staples  in  the  diet  of  the  islands’  inhabitants.  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  fruits  enjoy  a  good  sale  and  American  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  could  be  much  more  widely  distributed 
if  prices  were  slightly  shaded  to  meet  competition. 

Trade  Commissioner  Don  C.  Bliss,  Batavia,  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  foodstuffs.  His  report,  issued  as  a 
trade  bulletin,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  the  food  requirements 
of  the  area  and  the  chances  for  increasing  the  sale  of 
American  products.  Competition  in  various  lines  is 
pointed  out,  and  methods  of  distribution,  terms  of 
credit,  packing  requirements,  etc.,  outlined. 

Any  American  exporter  of  foodstuffs  now  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  contemplating  enter¬ 
ing  this  market  will  find  this  report  of  practical  value. 

Copies  obtainable  from  any  branch  office  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  (see  list  on  reverse  side  of  this  sheet)  or  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality, 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weot  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No^Spill  Sealer 

**BlisS'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  ia  a  Moinf  gracm  in  a  aanaa  of  humor. 

R«l«x  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  bettor  mentally, 
phyeloally — end  flnanolally 
Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 


All  ere  weloome. 


“They  say  if  there’s  anything  in  a  man  travel  will 
bring  it  out.” 

“You  tell  ’em.  I  found  that  out  my  first  day  at  sea.” 


Young  Wife — Mother,  I  can’t  live  with  Arthur.  He 
made  faces  at  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil. 
Mother — And  what  did  you  do  ? 

Young  Wife — I  came  right  home  to  you. 


Diesel  Bill — My  poor  pal  nearly  drowned  last  night 
when  he  fell  through  the  mattress  into  the  spring. 


Dickey — My  dad  is  an  Elk,  a  Lion,  a  Moose  and  an 
Eagle. 

Mickey — Gee !  What  does  it  cost  to  see  him  ? 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


He — You  look  like  Helen  Brown. 

She — Thank  you.  I  look  even  worse  in  white. 


“Such  fun,  this  job  hunting.  You  know,  being  a  col¬ 
lege  man,  I  never  wear  a  hat.  Yesterday  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  bookshop  waiting  to  be  hired  when  a  lady  came 
in,  picked  up  a  book  and  handed  me  two  dollars.  Today 
I’m  going  to  loiter  in  a  piano  store.” — ^Centaur. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Magistrate — What’s  the  charge? 

Policeman — Intoxicated,  your  worship. 

Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — What  is  your  name? 
Prisoner — John  Gunn. 

Magistrate — Well,  Gunn,  I’ll  discharge  you  this  time, 
but  you  mustn’t  get  loaded  again. 


One  of  our  bright  Manhattan  lads  who  was  spending 
a  vacation  in  one  of  the  summer  camps  in  Westchester 
county  once  wandered  into  a  village  and  threw  one  of 
his  wise  cracks  at  a  farmer  who  was  hitching  up  a 
dilapidated  and  antique  horse  to  a  post. 

He  said:  “Mister,  do  you  want  me  to  hold  your 
horse?” 

“No,  gol  dern  ya,  he  won’t  run  away.  Can’t  ya  see 
he’s  hitched?” 

“I  know  he’s  hitched,”  replied  the  boy,  “but  I 
thought  maybe  he  might  fall  down.” 


“Harold,  how  much  do  you  love  me  ?” 

“Well,  you  see,  love  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  can 
weigh  up  in  shop  scales,  is  it?  But,  still — I  love  you.” 

“But — ^but  would  you — would  you  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  me?” 

“Now,  look  here,  if  that’s  the  sort  of  fellow  you  want, 
you’d  better  marry  a  fireman.” 


A  young  man  just  out  of  college  sought  the  advice 
of  a  hard-headed  and  successful  business  man.  “Tell 
me,  please,  how  I  should  go  about  getting  a  start  in 
the  great  game  of  business.” 

“Sell  your  wrist  watch  and  buy  an  alarm  clock,”  was 
the  laconic  reply. 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Conaullt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTiees, 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  _N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

'  Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Pmlt. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

boilers  and  engines,  steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  C^,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cro^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BaltimOTe. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel]M  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  GravHy. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CTDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  IStg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  T. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKKRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Win. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Tima  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianaiiolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimorei 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  fer  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Bezes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fil'ers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  Sea  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fmit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  . 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  j^uipm^t. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Htwkers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gra^d.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchante,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-SelJt  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc,, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

O  A  KITE.  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Rennehurg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE.  CANNERS*. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  ConUnnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  MMhines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  BfACHINERY. 

Anus  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehg. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Seljs  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANaNG. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chieago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieago. 

Washing  and  Sralding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windndlls  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 

Wrapiiers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  SanlUry  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts  , 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-AW  Over  the  World 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

QUALITY  PACK  ' 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE  BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


